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CHAPTER I. 

|R. MAX BRUNNOW learned 
from his friend's mouth the 
sentence of banishment passed 
on him by Councillor Moser ; he treated 
the whole subject, however, with most 
unbecoming levity. 

" I positively should have gone again," 
he said, laughing. " That excellent old 
gentleman with his bureaucratic majesty 
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of demeanour and his prodigious cravat is 
a sight worth seeing, and the girl is really 
in want of rational medical advice ; I can 
understand that * the most loyal subject of 
his most gracious Majesty ' should banish 
my father's son from the precincts of his 
home, but it is a pity my practice in 

R should be thus summarily brought 

to an end. It promised to be, if not 
remunerative, at least amusing." 

Another case soon came under the 
young man's notice, which, though even 
less likely to be lucrative, provided in an 
unhoped-for degree the " amusement " 
here so ruthlessly denied him. George 
had begged his friend to visit the wife of 
a poor law-writer who occasionally copied 
for the Assessor, and for whom the latter 
had often obtained employment in the 
Government bureaux. The wife had long 
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been suffering from some wasting disease. 
The doctor called in to her came but 
seldom, declared with a shrug of the 
shoulders that there was not much to be 
done, and finally ceased his visits alto- 
gether, the family being in impoverished 
circumstances and quite unable to pay, his 
fees. Max at once responded to his 
friend's appeal, and went next day to the 
cottage indicated to him as the patient's 
dwelling, which was situated in the suburb 
lying at the foot of the Castle-hill. 

A little girl about ten years of age 
opened the door, and admitted the young 
surgeon to a scantily - furnished room. 
Two younger children ceased from their 
play to stare at the strange gentleman with 
big eyes of astonishment ; the mother, 
wrapped in blankets and supported by 
pillows, sat in an old arm-chair. Max 
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was going straight up to the invalid when 
he paused suddenly, seeing at her side a 
young lady with pale cheeks and smoothly- 
braided hair, attired in a dark, nun-like 
dress. She was reading aloud from a 
volume she held in her hand, its gilt 
edges and the cross on the cover unmis- 
takably denoting a prayer-book. The 
young lady was Councillor Mosers 
daughter. She ceased reading, and rose 
in some confusion on recognising the new- 
comer. 

** Good-morning, Fraulein," said Max, 
quietly. '* Excuse my disturbing you, but 
mine is a doctor s errand to an invalid, and 
this time I really am the person expected, 
and no mistake.'* 

The young girl crimsoned to the 
temples, and drew back. She made no 
reply. Dr. Brunnow now introduced 
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himself to the sick woman, who was 
prepared for his visit. He began at once 
to question her as to her symptoms, in 
order to ascertain the precise stage the 
malady had reached. He went to work 
in no specially mild or considerate manner, 
not attempting consolation, or even giving 
any decided hope or encouragement ; but 
his brief, clear remarks, and prompt, 
definite instructions, inspired confidence, 
and produced on his patient a remarkably 
soothing effect. 

Meanwhile Agnes Moser had remained 
in the background, busying herself with 
the children. She seemed hardly to know 
whether she ought to go or stay, but at 
length determined on the former course. 
She put on her hat, and took leave of the 
invalid, who expressed her warm and 
earnest thanks for the girVs kindness. 
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you, approve of your taking another 
doctor's advice ?" 

** No one is treating me just at present," 
confessed the young girl. ** Dr. Helm, 
who was originally sent for, took the 
mistake that had occurred in very ill 
part. I suppose I was rather embarrassed 
and at a loss what to do when he called, 
for he withdrew at once on finding that a 
prescription had already been given, and 
he received the excuses my father has 
since made him very coolly indeed. As I 
felt better the very day after I began your 
medicine, I thought — well, I have just 
gone on following your instructions." 

**Keep to that," said Max, dryly. 
" There can be nothing treasonable in a 
bottle of medicine. The Councillor him- 
self must admit so much." 

They had now reached the Castle-hill, 
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and Agnes stopped, confidently expect- 
ing that her companion would here 
leave her; but he merely remarked, 
**You are going through the Castle-hill 
gardens, I suppose. That is my way too," 
and remained by her side, looking as 
though it were the most simple and 
natural thing in the world for him to bear 
her company. 

The young girl glanced timidly and 
anxiously up at him. Her shyness would 
not allow her to decline his escort, so she 
resigned herself to the inevitable, and they 
walked on together. 

**As regards my present patient," the 
young surgeon recommenced ; " her con- 
dition is precarious, no doubt, but not 
altogether hopeless. Perhaps we may yet 
be able to preserve her to her family. 
From the poor woman's expressions of 
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gratitude, I gather that you have already 
made her frequent visits." 

** We heard of the family's distressed 
circumstances," answered Agnes. " The 
husband occasionally does some work for 
the Chancellery, and my father knows him 
to be industrious and deserving ; so I 
determined I would go and see the invalid, 
to give her, at least, some spiritual con- 
solation." 

** Spiritual consolation is quite super- 
fluous at present," said Max, in his rough 
way. ** Strong beef-tea and nourishing' 

wine would be of a great deal more 

»» 
use. 

Fraulein Agnes seemed inclined to 

execute one of those rapid retreats which 

at their first meeting had marked her 

horror of his impious speeches ; but on 

this occasion she thought better of it, and 
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held her ground. There was even a spice 
of sharpness in her gentle low-toned voice, 
as she answered : 

** I have provided for such wants as 
well, and will continue to do so to the 
extent of my ability ; but it seemed to me 
urgently necessary that this sick woman 
should be prepared for the Heaven which 
may shortly open its gates to her." 

** Rather a singular occupation for a 
young lady of your years," remarked Max. 
**At your age it is usual to prefer the 
things of this world, and to leave heavenly 
joys to take care of themselves." 

Agnes was evidently offended at his 
jesting manner. Her accustomed gentle- 
ness forsook her for a moment, and she 
answered in rather an angry tone : 

" I have already renounced the world, 
and such pious offices are only a prepara- 
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tion for my future vocation. In a few 
months I am to take the veil." 

Max stopped abruptly, and looked at 
her in amazement. 

" My dear young lady, this won't do at 
all !" he cried suddenly. 

** Dr. Brunnow, I must beg of you " 

interrupted the young girl, warningly ; 
but Dr. Brunnow was not deterred by this 
protest against his unwarrantable inter- 
ference. 

** I tell you this won't do at all," he re- 
peated decidedly. ** You are in ill health, 
of a very delicate constitution, and you 
need the greatest care if you wish to get 
permanently cured. Cloister-life, with its 
severe regulations, its retirement, and all 
the fatigue and excitement of prayer and 
penance which make up its daily routine, 
is utterly unsuited to a person of your 
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temperament. The result to you would 
infallibly be a pulmonary complaint — con- 
sumption — death !'* 

The young doctor delivered this speech 
with oracular solemnity, as though he in 
person would be called on to dispense the 
threatened fate, and his words did not fail 
in their effect. Agnes looked at him with 
a scared expression of countenance ; then 
she bowed her head resignedly, and said in 
an almost inaudible voice : 

** I did not think my illness was so 
serious." 

** It is not serious, if you will lead a 
sensible and natural life," said Max, quite 
wrathfully ; ** but convent-life is the climax 
of all that is unnatural and absurd, and you 
would assuredly fall a victim to it before 
many years were over." 

Agnes considered whether it would not 
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become her, speedily and at once to fly 
from this doctor whose impiety was be- 
coming more and more manifest ; but she 
determined to cast one last searching glance 
into the depths of his depravity before 
going, so she asked in her turn : 

" You hate all monasteries and cart- 
vents ?" 

"It is my vocation to combat all the 
plagues and ills that afflict suffering hu- 
manity," replied the young surgeon, with 
malicious sincerity. 

"And you hate religion as well ?" 

" Well, that depends upon what you 
call by that name. Convents and religion 
are very different things, you know." 

This was too much for the nun-elect. 
She hastened her steps, in order to escape 
from so dangerous a neighbourhood ; but 
she gained nothing by this strategy. Max 
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immediately fell into her pace, and they 
continued side by side as before. 

**You are of a contrary opinion, of 
course," he went on, no reply from her 
being forthcoming ; ** but you have been 
brought up in a different way of thinking, 
and amid different surroundings from those 
to which I am accustomed. As for me, I 
should like to see all convents '* 

** Swept from off the face of the earth," 
put in the young girl, in a tremulous 
voice. 

** Not exactly that," said practical Max. 
** It would be a pity to demolish so many 
handsome buildings, and their inhabitants 
might be turned to some useful account 
The nuns, for instance, one might marry off." 

** Marry off the nuns !" repeated Agnes, 
staring at the speaker in petrified horror 
and amazement. 
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** Yes ; why not ?*' he asked, with perfect 
equanimity. ** I don t suppose there would 
be much chance of opposition on their 
part. It really would be a capital thing- to 
oblige all the nuns to enter into matri- 
mony." 

Agnes must have felt some vague fear 
that the fate with which her future sisters 
in the faith were menaced might suddenly 
overtake herself, for now she fairly began 
to run — in vain, for Max ran also. 

** The notion is not so dreadful as you 
fancy. Every sensible person gets mar- 
ried, and the great majority find it answer. 
It is really unpardonable to instil into a 
young girl's mind such a horror of things 
which come as a matter of course, and 

which Yes, Fraulein, we must stop a 

minute now and rest. I have no breath 
left. Thank God, your lungs are still as 
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sound as a bell, or they could not have 
stood that rapid charge." 

Agnes stopped likewise, for she too was 
panting for breath. Her cheeks, usually 
so pale, were rosy now with the exertion, 
and the bright colour suited her delicate 
little face most admirably. Dr. Brunnow 
perceived this, but it did not tend to soften 
his mood. On the contrary, he frowned 
reprovingly as he caught the girl's wrist, 
and proceeded to feel her pulse. 

** Why heat yourself in this most unne- 
cessary manner ? I told you you were to 
be careful and to avoid fatigue. You will 
go home slowly now, and I must beg that 
when you go out for a walk you will choose 
some warmer covering than this thin 
mantle. Persevere with the medicine I 
prescribed for you, and, for the rest, I can 
only repeat my former instructions — air, 
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exercise, cheerful occupation for the mind. 
Will you follow out all this punctually ?" 

** Yes," whispered Agnes, altogether in- 
timidated by the tone of command assumed 
by the young doctor, who, despite her 
father's august prohibition, still played the 
part of family physician, and who held her 
little hand so firmly in his while speaking. 

** I shall depend on your promise. As 
to my patient down yonder, we can share 
the treatment between us. Prepare the 
woman for the next world by all means, if 
you wish. I will do what I can to keep 
her in this as long as possible, and I think 
her husband and children will be grateful 
to me for it. I wish you good-morning", 
Fraulein." 

With that he took off his hat, bowed, 
and, turning, struck off into the road which 
led to the town, while Agnes pursued, her 
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way home. Obedient to the command 
laid upon her, she walked slowly at the 
regulation pace ; but, inwardly, her spirit 
revolted against this Dr. Brunnow. He 
certainly was a dreadful person, without 
religion, without principles of any sort, 
sneering at the most sacred things, and so 
rough and unfeeling in his manner withal ! 
But, indeed, what could one expect from 
the son of a man who had wished to upset 
Church and State, and who had communi- 
cated to his children the same pernicious 
tendencies ? The Councillor had related 
to his daughter the story of the exile's 
crimes, painting them in the blackest 
colours. She was altogether of his opinion 
that both Brunnows, father and son, were 
to be held in abhorrence ; at the same 
time, she resolved to pay a visit to the sick 
woman on the morrow. It was obviously 
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her duty to counteract, so far as in her lay, 
the influence of this doctor, who might, 
possibly, cure his patients, restoring them 
to bodily health, but who, while so doing, 
endangered their souls salvation by declar- 
ing all spiritual consolation to be quite 
'* superfluous." 




CHAPTER II. 

3AR0NESS HARDER and the 
Governor were closeted in 
solemn conclave. In the 
course of their interview Raven had 
made his sister-in-law fully aware of the 
relations existing between Gabrielle and 
Assessor Winterfeld, and the Baroness 
was almost beside herself with anger and 
indignation on hearing the news. She 
had really not had the slightest suspicion 
of how matters stood. It had never 
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occurred to her that the young plebeian, 
fortuneless Assessor could raise his eyes 
to her daughter, still less that the girl 
could encourage so misplaced an affection. 
Gabrielle's future had ever been associated 
in her mother's mind with the idea of 
wealth and a brilliant position. Such a 
union as that now in question seemed to 
her as absurd as impossible, and she broke 
into a torrent of indignant complaint 
touching her daughters giddy conduct, 
and the '*mad presumption " '^ of that 
young man who supposed he had only 
to stretch out his hand to secure a 
Baroness Harder for himself. 

Raven listened some time in sombre 
silence, but at length he cut short the 
exasperated lady*s flow of words. 

** Enough of these lamentations, Matilda. 
They will not alter the past by one jot. 
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You, of all people, have least the right to 
lose your temper over this business, for 
the mischief occurred under you very eyes. 
The fact that it went so far as a declara- 
tion, that the two ever came to an under- 
standing, argues a most unpardonable 
negligence on your part. Some steps 
must now be taken in the matter, and 

this is the point I wish to discuss with 

_ >» 
you. 

** Ah, what a comfort it is that I have 

you at my side !" cried the Baroness, who, 

on principle and consistently, ignored her 

brother-in-law's attacks on herself ** I 

know that I have always given way too 

much to Gabrielle, and now she thinks she 

may behave to me as she likes. You, 

fortunately, have more authority over her. 

Act with firmness and severity, Arno. I 

myself implore it of you. Bounds must 
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be set to the insolence of that young man ; 
his pretensions must be checked. I will 
endeavour to make my daughter under- 
stand how completely she has forgotten 
herself and her station in life in listening 
to such proposals." 

** There must be no reproaches," said 
the Baron, decidedly. ** Gabrielle has 
already heard from me the view you and 
I take of the matter. Remonstrance and 
worry will only drive her to more and 
more determined resistance. Besides, this 
attachment of hers is not so absurd, nor the 
young man so wholly insignificant, as you 
suppose. On the contrary, I consider that 
the affair is very serious, and calls for 
immediate and energetic action. I hope 
it may yet be time for this to avail." 

** Oh, that it certainly will — certainly !" 
chimed in Madame von Harder. "It is 
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impossible that my childish, volatile 
Gabrielle should be so deeply, so seriously 
attached. She has been led away by the 
impressions of the moment, has had her 
head turned by all the romantic love- 
speeches she has heard. Young girls of 
her age are so apt to mix up the nonsense 
they read in novels with the affairs of real 
life. She will come to her senses by-and- 
by, and will see how foolishly she has 
acted." 

*' I hope so," said Raven ; ** and to bring 
this about, I have already taken measures 
to prevent any meeting between the two 
in future. It is for vou to see that there 
is no interchange of letters, and I am 
persuaded, Matilda, that you will know 
how to withstand such prayers and tears 
as may be used to soften you, and that you 
will be guided solely by a regard for your 
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daughter's future. You understand, of 
course, that my present intentions will not 
be carried into effect unless her conduct 
meets with my approval, unless her mar- 
riage is one that I can sanction. I am not 
inclined to reward an open opposition to 
my wishes by making a will in her favour, 
still less am I disposed to help Mr. Win- 
terfeld to wealth and distinction by means 
of my fortune. Gabrielle is far too young 
and inexperienced to take such considera- 
tions into proper account. All the circum- 
stances of the case are clearly before you, 
however, and therefore I feel sure of your 
co-operation." 

The Baron was pursuing the wisest of 
tactics in pronouncing this most unequi- 
vocal threat. He was fully aware of 
Gabrielle's unlimited power over hei; 
mother, and of that lady's feebleness of 
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character. Madame von Harder would 
often condemn in strong terms one day 
that to which on the morrow, by tears or 
by defiance, she would be brought to con- 
sent. His menace would prevent any 
weakness of this sort, and would, he felt 
certain, transform this foolishly indulgent 
mother into her daughter's most wary and 
vigilant guardian. The Baroness had 
turned quite pale at the bare mention of 
any possible alteration in the will. 

** I shall fulfil my duty as a mother to 
the uttermost point," said she, solemnly. 
''Rest assured that I shall not allow 
myself to be deceived a second 
time." 

The Baron stood up. 

" And now I wish to see Gabrielle. 
She has kept her room since yesterday 
on the plea of illness, but I know that is 
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only a pretext to avoid me. Tell her that 
I am waiting for her here." 

The Baroness complied with her brother- 
in-law's request. She went, and a few 
minutes later returned in her daughter's 
company. 

'* May I ask you to leave us for a short 
time, Matilda ?" said Raven. 

** You wish " 

** I wish you to leave me and Gabrielle 
alone for a quarter of an hour." 

The Baroness was hardly able to con- 
ceal her mortification. Beyond all doubt 
she had the first and best right to be 
present at the coming scene between 
judge and culprit, and yet the Baron, with 
that utter disregard for her feelings which 
he always showed, now sent her away, and 
reserved to himself alone the important 
decision, disrespectfully ignoring her 
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maternal claims. If the lady had not 
cherished so lively a fear of her brother- 
in-law, she would this time have rebelled 
against his will ; but his tone and general 
bearing seemed to say that to-day, even 
less than on other days, would he brook 
contradiction ; so she submitted, or rather, 
as she expressed it to herself, in anguish 
of heart she yielded to his cruel tyranny. 

The Baron remained alone with Gabri- 
elle. She lingered at the farther end of 
the room, and he waited in vain for her to 
approach. 

- Gabrielle !^' 

She advanced now a few steps, but 
stopped in evident timidity and distrust. 
Raven went up to her. 

'* Are you afraid of me ?" he asked. 

She shook her head negatively. 

** Then why do you shrink from me "i 
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Why are you so shy and silent ? Have I 
really been so harsh to you that you wish 
to avoid me ?** 

*' I have really been unwell," replied 
Gabrielle, in a low voice. 

The Baron scanned the youthful counte- 
nance before him, which was, indeed, far 
less rosy and fresh than usual. A shadow 
lay on it, a trace of some lurking trouble 
or anxiety very foreign to the wonted 
expression of that bright, sunny face. 

Raven took the young girl's hand. He 
felt that it trembled and sought to disen- 
gage itself from his grasp ; but he held it 
notwithstanding, held it firmly, yet without 
any friendly pressure, and his voice was 
cold and quiet as he spoke. 

" I know what alarmed you at our last 
interview. Dissimulation would be use- 
less, I feel ; but you have nothing more to 
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fear — it is over already. I require from 
you the sacrifice of a youthful inclination, 
and I must, first of all, show you by 
example how such sentiments may be 
overcome. I have been tempted occa- 
sionally to lose sight of the difference 
existing between your years and mine. 
You have recalled to me in time that 
youth willingly consorts with youth alone, 
and I thank you for the reminder. For- 
get that which was revealed to you in an 
unguarded moment. Nothing shall occur 
to alarm you again. I have fought down 
graver and deeper troubles, and I am 
accustomed to subordinate my feelings to 
my will. The dream is over, for I have 
determined that over it must be." 

As he spoke, Gabrielle had raised her 
eyes to his face, and they still dwelt there, 
full of timid, doubting inquiry, but she 
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made no answer. Her hand slid unresist- 
ingly to her side as he released it 

** And now take confidence in me again, 
child," continued Raven. *' If I am severe 
to you in this matter of your love, believe 
that I am moved only by a sense of my 
duty as a guardian responsible for the wel- 
fare of an inexperienced young girl com- 
mitted to his charge. Will you promise 
me this i*" 

"Yes, Uncle Arno." Lingeringly, and 

with an accent of strange constraint, the 
name came from the young girl's lips. 
The old freedom and self-possession with 
which she had hitherto approached her 
'* Uncle Arno" was gone, never to return. 

" I have spoken to Assessor Winterfeld," 
Raven began again ; " and have made 
known to him that I refuse, in the most 
decided manner, my consent to your en- 
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gagement. This decision is irrevocable, 
for I know that such a union would, after 
the first fleeting illusions were dissipated, 
be productive of much care and bitter 
regret to you, and for your sake I must 
and will prevent it. You have been 
brought up with aristocratic notions, and 
with habits suitable to your rank ; you are 
accustomed to wealth and luxury, and will 
never feel at home in another sphere. At 
the best, Winterfeld could only offer you 
the most simple domestic life and very 
moderate means. Such a marriage would 
entail on you a dreary, obscure existence, 
and daily, hourly privations, for you must 
necessarily leave behind you those comforts 
which have been so dear, so indispensable 
to you hitherto. There may be in the 
world characters strong enough to brave 
all this, boldly to enter on a course of 
VOL. II. 24 
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ceaseless, unwearying self-abnegation. You 
are not equal to such heroism : to endure 
it you would need to transform your whole 
nature ; and I have let the Assessor feel 
what egotism he would be guilty of, were 
he to require such sacrifices from you." 

** He only asks me to endure them for a 
few years," interposed Gabrielle. " George 
Winterfeld is but at the beginning of his 
career. He will work his way up, as you 
yourself have done." 

Raven shrugged his shoulders. 

"It may be, or it may be not He cer- 
tainly is not one of those men who take 
fortune by storm ; he will, at best, conquer, 
win success by persistent quiet laboun 
But for this long years are needed, and 
above all, he must be free, independent, as 
he is at present. Family cares, and the 
thousand ties and considerations with 
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which they shackle a man, would leave 
him no space for the development of his 
talents and of his ambitious projects. He 
would fall into the every-day routine of one 
who works only to live, and, so falling, 
would be lost to all higher aims. In this 
fate you, of course, would be involved. 
You do not realise what it is to be de- 
pendent for your living on a sum hardly 
greater than that which now defrays the 
expenses of your toilet. I must save you 
from a practical experience of that most 
painful of ideals — ^love in a cottage." 

A tear glistened in Gabrielle*s eye as her 
guardian thus, with steady, unsparing 
hand, drew the picture of her future lot ; 
but she defended her position courageously* 

"You have no faith left in any ideal," 
said she. "You told me yourself that you 
looked on this world, and all men in it 

24 — 2 
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with contempt. We still believe in love 
and happiness, and therefore they may be 
in store for us. George never thought of 
proposing to me to marry him at once. 
He knows that is impossible ; but in four 
years I shall be of age, and he will have 
attained to a higher position. Then I 
shall be his wife, and no one will have the 
right to separate us, nobody in the world." 
She spoke rapidly, and with a hurried, 
passionate intensity very new to her ; but 
the old obstinate defiance had died out of 
her voice. This was not rebellion ; it was 
rather a half-unconscious, anxious striving 
against that strange sensation she had once 
tried to express in words, confessing to her 
mother that there was about the Baroti 
some subtle, secret influence which trou- 
bled her, and against which she felt, she 
must defend herself at all hazards. To- 
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day she sought a refuge and a shield in her 
love for George, and this undefinable sense 
of danger it was which lent such warmth 
and eagerness to her words. 

A bitter smile played about Raven's lips. 

** You appear to have most precise 
knowledge as to the extent of my autho- 
rity," he replied. "It has, no doubt, been 
sufficiently explained to you — we study law 
to some purpose ! Well, let the matter 
stand over until you come of age. If you 
then repeat to me the words you have 
spoken to-day, I shall make no further 
attempt to stop you, though from that day 
forth our roads will lie apart. Until then, 
however, no hasty promise, no imaginary 
fetters, shall bind you ; and to this end it 
is necessary that Winterfeld should be kept 
at a distance. Meanwhile, you are abso- 
lutely free, free to accept the suit of any 
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one whose rank in life and personal advan- 
tages entitle him to approach you. I shall 
not refuse to sanction any equal match — 
that is what I wished to say to you." 

He spoke gravely and quietly. There 
was no unsteadiness in his voice, not the 
slightest quiver about his lips, to betray 
how much the engagement cost him. He 
had determined that the dream should be 
over, and Arno Raven looked a man 
strong enough to make good his word. 
This disciplinarian governed himself with 
a dominion as despotic as that he exercised 
over others. Neither to his passions, nor 
to his enemies, would he make surrender. 

He opened the door of the adjoining 
room, where the Baroness was sitting. 
That lady, to her great vexation, had been 
unable to catch a word of the interview, 
owing to the thickness of the forti^reSy 
which effectually stifled every sound. 
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"We have done, Matilda," said the 
Baron. " I now give over your daughter 
to your charge ; but, once again, no re- 
proaches — I will not have them. Good- 
morning, Gabrielle." 




CHAPTER III. 



PJOW I really am beginning to 
lose patience," said Max 
Brunnow, coming in to his 
friend's rooms. " I think the whole world 
has taken up Councillor Moser's notion 
that I must necessarily be a dangerous 
character, because I bear the name of 
Brunnow. I am regarded on all sides 
with suspicion, or with most respectful 
attention, according to the party feeling of 
those present. There is, I grieve to say, 
ility of convincing these good 
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people that I am a peaceful follower of the 
healing art, that I have no thought of 
stirring up revolutions or upsetting govern-^ 
ments ; but am, on the contrary, largely 
endowed with all the qualities which go Xx> 
the making of a good citizen. No one 
will credit this, and, by an evil chance, here 
I find myself, with my ominous family 
name, transported into the midst of this. 

agitated, highly-wrought city of R- „ 

which is constantly making convulsive 
attempts to shake off its Governor, and 
generally conducting itself in the most 
outrageously restive manner. His Ex- 
cellency, however, sits firm in the saddle, 
and at every plunge of the rebellious steed 
drives his spurs more deeply into its 
flanks. He is a match for all of you." 

Winterfeld sat leaning back in the sofa- 
corner. Quite contrary to his wont, he 
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welcomed his friend neither by word nor 
gesture. He hardly listened to his speech, 
but said now in a dull low voice : 

" I am glad you have come, Max. I 
was just thinking of going over to you to 
tell you a piece of news." 

Max became attentive. 

"What is the matter? Has anything 
disagreeable happened to you ?" 

** Yes. I am leaving R , probably 

for good." 

" Leaving R ? The deuce ! What 

is the meaning of this ? Do you wish 

to go r 

"I do not wish, I am obliged. I have 
this morning received information that I 
am transferred to the capital, to the 
Ministry of the Interior." 

" To the Ministry T repeated Max. 
" Does that mean promotion, or " 
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'* No, it is a stroke of policy on the part 
•of the Governor," broke out George, 
bitterly. **I am to be sent out of Gabri- 
■elle^s way ; any future meeting between us 
is to be made impossible. Raven gave 
me notice that he should use his power 
unsparingly. He has lost no time in 
keeping his word." 

**You believe that this transfer origi- 
nated with your chief T asked the young 
doctor, who was as grave as his friend by 
this time. 

** It is his work, there can be no doubt 
of that. He is influential enough to get 
me pushed into one of the vacancies there, 
particularly if it is done under colour of 
helping forward a striving young official 
whom he wishes to befriend. I know 
there has never been any question of my 
removal hitherto. It came upon me like 
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VL thunderclap. But I ought, indeed, 
hc'ivc known the Baron. He does i 
merely threaten, he strikes home. I ha 
been visited with no outward mark of ] 
displeasure since our last interview. 1 
has rather avoided direct intercourse w; 
m(! ; but when it has been necessary 
Jiddress a few words to me, he has alwa 
sj^okcn in a cool, business-like tone, maki 
no allusion to that which had passed I 
twcen us. 

"In just the same cool, business-li 
manner, he this morning announced to i 
my new appointment. He even addec 
few flattering words respecting a repc 
drawn up by me which had been sent 
to head-quarters, and which, no doul 
afforded him a pretext to bring the thi: 
about. It is looked on as a special d 
tinction, and my colleagues are congrat 
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lating me on the brilliant prospects opening 
out before me in the capital." 

** They are right there," remarked Max, 
who, now that the first surprise was over, 
began, as usual, to take a practical view of 
the matter. "Your chief may have had 
personal motives for acting as he has done, 
but he has not rendered you such a bad 
service in getting you introduced to the 
Ministry. That is the stage whereon he 
made his own dibut. What should hinder 
you from emulating his brilliant career ?** 

" What good will it do me i^" cried 
George, vehemently, springing to his feet. 
** What good will it do me to struggle and 
fight and work my way up yonder, while 
here I am being robbed of all that gives 
me hope in the future and makes life dear 'i 
I know that I shall lose Gabrielle if she 
remains here for years exposed to all the 
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hostile influences which are arrayed against 
us. A nature such as hers cannot hold 
out long under circumstances so cruelly 
adverse; and to lose her is more than I 
can bear." 

The young doctor had tranquilly taken 
possession of the sofa-corner, and was con- 
templating his friend with wonderment. 
This agitation in one usually so collected 
and sober-minded was a phenomenon he 
apparently could not understand. 

"You are half distraught, old fellow,"" 
he said. '* What does Fraulein von 
Harder say to this separation } Has she 
been informed of your removal ?" 

*' I do not know. All communication is. 
cut off between us ; but, before I leave, 1 
must see and speak to her again. I must,, 
cost what it may. If I can find no other 
means, I will go straight to Baroness. 
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Harder and force her to grant me a parting^ 
interview with my betrothed." 

Max shrugged his shoulders. 

** No offence, George, but that is an 
insane idea. The Baroness is, beyond a. 
doubt, completely under her brother-in- 
law's influence, and you are not likely to 
obtain anything from him by defiance. 
Let us consider the matter calmly and 
rationally. In the first place, when must 
you start ?" 

*' In the course of a few days. They 
have taken good care, of course, to appoint 
me to a post which must be filled imme- 
diately. It IS absolutely necessary that 
I should enter on my functions at 
once." 

** There is no time to lose, then. By- 
the-bye, you were at Councillor Moser'a 
rooms a little while ago, I think ?" 
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" Yes, I took him over some deeds I had 
had here at home." 

Max reflected. 

" Very well ; that gives you a pretext to 
do it a second time. Take the thickest 
blue-book you can hunt up in your Chan- 
cellery, if you like ; only mind you miss the 
august Councillor, that is the main point." 

George, who had been pacing uneasily 
up and down the room, stopped in sur- 
prise. 

** What can you possibly mean ?" 

** A little patience — I have a most superior 
plan. Fraulein Agnes Moser is acquainted 
with the young Baroness — the acquain- 
tance is slight, it is true : the Councillor 
has presented his daughter to the ladies, 
and the two girls have seen and spoken 
to each other several times." 

" But how do you know all this T in- 
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terrupted George. *' You have only seen 
Fraulein Moser once, I believe, on the 
occasion of your celebrated visit." 

" I beg your pardon. I see and speak 
to her almost every day at the cottage of 
the patient I am now treating by your 
desire. She exerts herself for the sick 
woman's spiritual welfare, while I devote 
my efforts to her bodily cure. This divi- 
sion of labour works admirably." 

*' But you have never said a syllable to 
me about it." 

** Why should I ? You are in love, and 
people in that condition lose all interest in 
rational matters." 

The malicious intent of this speech 
escaped George, who was absorbed by the 
prospect of meeting Gabrielle. 

**And you think this young girl, who, 
as I hear, has been brought up in a 
VOL. 11. 25 
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nunnery on the strictest conventual prin- 
ciples, will lend herself to be a go- 
between ?" he asked. 

" Ah, it will be a deuce of a work to 
bring her to it, no doubt," answered the 
young doctor, reflectively ; " but never 
mind, I will make the attempt. If nothing 
else answers, I will allow myself to be 
converted in due form ; then she will be 
so taken up with the idea of saving my 
soul and fitting me for heaven, that she 
will consent to anything. Be it made 
known to you, therefore, that my conver- 
sion is imminent." 

George was forced to smile, in spite of 
his cares. 

" Poor Max !" he said compassionately. 

" I say, George," said Brunnow, quite 
gravely, " that is another of those pre- 
conceived notions which people adopt 
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without knowing why. They fancy the 
process of conversion must necessarily be 
dismal and tedious ; but, I assure you, it is 
a mistake. Under certain circumstances 
it may be agreeable enough. I tell you I 
positively feel a void when I don't go 
down to my patient's house where the 
proselytising business is carried on." 

" By your patient i^" 

" Nonsense ! By Agnes Moser. Up 
to the present time she has considered me 
a hardened reprobate, and, of course, she 
abhors me in consequence ; nevertheless 
we have got on together pretty fairly. 
The saintly mildness, for instance, which 
nearly drove me wild at first, has almost 
disappeared, thanks to my treatment. She 
can show quite a pretty little temper of her 
own now, and we frequently quarrel in the 
most edifying and delightful manner." 

25—2 
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George turned a scrutinising gaze on his 
friend's face. 

" Max," said he, abruptly, " so far as I 
am aware. Councillor Moser has no private 
fortune." 

'* What in the world has that to do with 
me r 

**Well, I was thinking of your mar- 
riage programme — * Clause No. I. — 
Money.' " 

Dr. Brunnow jumped up from his sofa- 
corner, and stared at his friend in astonish- 
ment. 

*'What can you be thinking of? Agnes 
Moser is going to be a nun." 

'* So I have heard ; and a convent edu- 
cation would hardly go well with the easy, 
comfortable sort of life you hope to lead 
after marriage. Over-refinement in a wife 
would be rather in your way, and as to the 
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practical qualities of a housewife arid the 
robust health " 

" It is not needful that I should hear all 
this from your sage lips. I know it well 
enough without being told," broke out 
Max, in a rage. *' Really, I cannot 
understand how you can draw inferences 
so unfounded. You fancy everybody must 
be in love, because you and your Gabrielle 
are romantically attached. We are not 
thinking of such folly, but that is the 
reward one gets for trying to help a friend 
in need. The purest intentions are sus- 
pected. Agnes Moser and I — ridiculous !** 

Winterfeld had some trouble in smooth- 
ing his friend's rufifled feathers, but suc- 
ceeded at length. The doctor conde- 
scended to forget the absurd suggestion 
which had affronted him, and promised his 
help in the present emergency. Shortly 
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after this he went away, taking his accus- 
tomed road to his patient's house. 

The sick woman found herself in excel- 
lent case, thanks to the zeal with which 
she was tended in two distinct ways. Her 
doctor s treatment met with a success on 
which he himself at first had hardly dared 
to count. A most decided change for the 
better had taken place in her condition. 
There was good reason now to hope for 
her complete restoration to health, and to- 
day the invalid had been able to enjoy the 
warm sunshine, sitting for half an hour in 
the little garden which surrounded the 
cottage. 

In this small enclosure Dr. Brunnow 
and Fraulein Moser were pacing, very 
amicably as it appeared. A certain inti- 
macy had sprung up between the two 
during the few weeks of their acquain- 
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tance, the unreserve and freedom from 
constraint which marked their intercourse 
being mainly based on the conviction 
entertained by both that neither cared in 
the least for the other. Agnes, indeed, 
cherished a serious intention of rescuing 
the young surgeon from the slough of 
worldliness and unbelief in which he was 
plunged, and the more unsuccessful her 
efforts to that end appeared, the more per- 
sistently did she renew them. That there 
might be peril for herself in this work of 
redemption, never occurred to her. The 
dangers to which her heart might possibly 
one day be exposed from masculine seduc* 
tions had been represented to her in the 
guise of flattery, of polite attentions, of 
sweet insinuating speeches. Had she 
detected any approach to these, she would 
have taken fright, and have withdrawn in 
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the utmost haste ; but from first to last Dr. 
Brunnow had shown himself rough and 
altogether regardless of her feelings. He 
could even, on occasions, be absolutely 
rude ; and it was to this trust-inspiring 
characteristic alone he owed it that the 
young girl held his company to be devoid 
of danger. 

As regarded himself, he was certainly 
not in love ; at least, the indignation with 
which he had protested against such a 
supposition was perfectly real and un- 
feigned. His marriage programme, as is 
known, contained many practical clauses, 
but no allusion to the unpractical senti- 
mentality of love. As Agnes Moser 
answered to this programme neither 
morally nor physically, there could, of 
course, be no question of any inclination 
towards her on his part. 
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The young doctor had, certainly, signal 
good luck with the cases under his treat- 
ment, for Agnes too had revived wonder- 
fully in the course of the last few weeks, 
an improvement evidently to be attributed 
to the conscientious manner in which she 
followed his medical advice. A faint tinge 
of pink coloured the cheeks that were so 
pale formerly, her eye was brighter, her 
carriage more erect, and she had lost much 
of her excessive timidity, where the doctor 
was concerned at least. His impiety and 
her proselytising zeal were so often brought 
into contact, and the two were so frequently 
immersed in discussions on the most inte- 
resting of all themes, that of necessity they 
grew to be on a more familiar footing. 
To-day, again, the young lady had dis- 
coursed long and earnestly to her com- 
panion, striving to make clear to him the 
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error of his ways ; but no traces of contri- 
tion were visible on the sinner's counte- 
nance : it beamed, on the contrary, with 
an expression of content such as these 
theological disquisitions invariably pro- 
duced in him. 

** Well, now I must ask you to lend 
your attention for a moment to the things 
of this earth," he said, taking advantage 
of a pause in the lecture. " But the matter 
I am about to consult you on is a secret 
which I must rely on you to keep dis- 
creetly, whether you grant the request I 
am going to make to you or not." 

The girl opened wide eyes of astonish- 
ment on hearing this solemn preface. She 
promised silence, however, and listened 
eagerly for what should follow. 

"You know Fraulein Gabrielle von 
Harder," went on Max; **and my friend, 
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Assessor Winterfeld, is not quite a stranger 
to you, I believe. I have heard, indeed, 
from his own lips that he has had the 
pleasure of calling on you once at 
home/' 

"Yes, I remember. He came to see 
papa." 

** Well, the young Baroness Harder and 
the Assessor are in love with each 
other." 

"In love !" repeated Agnes, with mingled 
surprise and confusion. The subject of 
the conversation seemed to her to verge 
on impropriety. 

" Head over ears in love," said Max, 
emphatically. "The young ladys guar- 
dian, Baron von Raven, and her mother, 
the Baroness Harder, oppose their mar- 
riage, however, on the grounds that 
George Winterfeld can offer his future 
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wife neither rank nor fortune. As for me, 
I have from the first been the guardian 
angel of this attachment." 

" You, Doctor ?" asked the girl, surveying 
the "guardian angel" with a look eminently 
critical. 

"You think there is nothing very 
angelic about me ?" asked Max, in his 
turn. 

" I think that, under any circumstances, 
it is sinful to cherish an affection of which 
one's parents disapprove," was the some- 
what tart reply. 

"You don't understand these things, 
Fraulein," observed Max, instructively. 
" People do not think of their parents 
when they fall in love, and the young 
couple in this case have right on their 
side. What is to be done when, from 
sheer prejudice and all manner of external 
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considerations, the parents and guardians 
set themselves to sunder two closely- wedded 
hearts ?" 

" There is but one course for them — to 
submit and obey," declared Agnes, with a 
solemnity which gave her for a moment a 
certain resemblance to her father. 

" Those are very antiquated notions," 
said Max, impatiently. '* On the con- 
trary, they must rebel and get married in 
spite of everything." 

Truly, Fraulein Agnes had made very 
remarkable progress during the last 
few weeks. She no longer opposed to 
the doctors reprehensible speeches a 
pained and resigned silence. Having 
really, as he said, developed a very fair 
spirit of her own, she proceeded to make 
use of her new acquisition, and replied 
with some asperity : 
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" That is, I do not doubt, the advice you 
have given to your friend." 

"Not at all. I have enough to do, on 
the contrary, to keep him within due 
bounds. Well, to be brief — ^Winterfeld is 

leaving R in a day or two, and they 

go so far as to refuse him a parting inter- 
view with his betrothed. He must and 
will see her once more to bid her farewell. 

Fraulein Agnes " the speaker here made 

a long and most effective pause — " it is an 
elevating thing to be the guardian angel 
of a pure, true love. I ought to know. I 
have played the part long enough." 

" What is it you really mean. Doctor ?" 
asked the girl, some faint suspicion dawn- 
ing within her; and she began to walk very 
fast as she spoke. 

" I will explain to you what I mean," 
said Max, quickening his pace to suit hers. 
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Agnes stopped. She knew by experience 
that it would be futile to run away ; this 
incorrigible doctor was swift of foot, and 
could keep up with any pace ; so she 
yielded to his will, and listened. 

"You told me that the young Baroness 

Harder had called on you once," proceeded 
Max. "If this were to occur again, and 
if, at the same time. Assessor Winterfeld 
were accidentally to " 

" Without. Madame von Harder s know- 
ledge ?" exclaimed Agnes, indignantly. 
" Never !" 

" But just reflect a moment " 

" Never. It would be wrong, it would 
be sinful. No one but you would ever 
have thought of such a plan ; but I will 
not be your accomplice, that I will not !" 

Fraulein Agnes was crimson with ex- 
citement and indignation ; the rebuking 
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glance she shot at Dr. Brunnow was so 
keen that his eyes should have quailed 
before it ; but Max was a hardened 
offender. He looked at the g^rl with 
unequivocal satisfaction. 

" Just see the little vixen," he said 
to himself. " I knew very well that all 
the saintly submission and lamb -like 
patience were only learned by rote. Get 
this confounded convent and its teachings 
once fairly into the background, and a very 
tolerable little specimen of nature comes to 
light. I must alter my tactics. — So you 
will not consent ?" he added aloud. 

" No !" declared Agnes, in a tone which 
conveyed twenty protests. 

Max put on a look of dejected resigna- 
tion. 

" Then the evil must take its course. I 
have tried, by every means in my power, 
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to keep my friend from any desperate step, 
and I hoped, by your help, I might suc- 
ceed in obtaining for him, at least, a fare- 
well meeting with his betrothed. If he 
is to be robbed of this last consolation, I 
will not answer for the consequences. It 
is more than likely he will take his own 
life." 

"He will not do that !" said Agnes, but 
there was a little secret uneasiness in her 
tone. 

'* Unfortunately I have cause to dread 
such a catastrophe. As for Fraulein von 
Harder, she will, I fear, not survive his 
death. The grief and anguish to which 
she will be exposed, will kill her." 

** Can people really die of grief?" asked 
the girl, who by this time had grown 
visibly anxious. 

" I have seen several such cases in the 

VOL. II. 26 
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course of my practice," declared the un- 
scrupulous doctor, falsely ; " and I have 
no doubt that a fresh one will now be 
added to the list. The Baroness and 
Herr von Raven will repent of their 
harshness when it is too late, and you too, 
Fraulein, you will regret the decision you 
have now taken, for it lay in your power 
to preserve two breaking hearts from 
despair." 

Agnes listened with deep commiseration, 
but also with ever-increasing amazement. 
She had not believed the doctor possessed 
so much feeling. That gentleman now 
fairly launched into a strain of touching 
pathos, and seeing, not a little to his own 
surprise, the distinguished success it met 
with, had recourse to a bold stroke for his 
final effect. The suicide and the death 
from affliction, neither of which were at 
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present even in contemplation, he un- 
hesitatingly adopted in his argument as 
accomplished facts. 

'* And I must live to see this cruel con- 
summation !" he said, with profound melan- 
choly. "I, who had hoped to lead my 
friend and his bride to the altar !" 

"You would hardly have done that, I 
think, in any case," put in the young lady. 
"You told me yourself that you never 
went to church." 

" I will in future, if only this misfortune 
may be averted," declared Max. " Be- 
sides, weddings are exceptions." 

Fraulein Agnes pricked up her ears at 
the first part of his speech. She was far 
too zealous in the work of conversion not 
at once to grasp the opportunity thus 
offered her. 

" Do you mean that seriously ?" she 
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asked hastily. "Will you really go to 
church ?" 

*' Will you grant my request, and for one 
short quarter of an hour take on yourself 
the rUe of guardian angel ?" 

Agnes deliberated. 

It was, no doubt, grievously wrong 
to favour a meeting prohibited alike 
by mother and guardian ; but, on the 
other hand, here was a soul to be saved, 
a brand to be plucked from the burn- 
ing : this last consideration outweighed 
all minor scruples. The Jesuitical prin- 
ciple, that the end justifies the means> 
was once more brought into mischievous 
action. 

" It is Sunday to-morrow," said the girl, 
slowly. ** If you will go to high mass in 
the cathedral " 

" I will go to early mass," put in Max, 
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who had a vague idea that this was gene- 
rally the shorter ceremony. 

'* To high mass !" said Agnes, dicta- 
torially. She had, it seemed, taken a lesson 
from the doctor himself ; this was just the 
tone in which he was in the habit of issuing 
his orders. The young diplomatist evi- 
dently half distrusted him ; at all events, 
she meant to make sure of the attendance 
at church before pledging herself to the 
counter-obligation. ** To the full service," 
she added, "sermon and all, from beginning 
to end." 

Max heaved a deep sigh. 

" If there is no help for it ... . well, 
heaven's will be done — so be it f 

This pious ejaculation rejoiced Agnes's 
heart She now felt confident that the 
sermon would fully accomplish the work 
die had commenced ; that the seeds of the 
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true faith would be planted in the soil she 
had so laboriously tilled, and prepared for 
its reception ; and, in the effervescence of 
her joy at the prospect, she held out the 
tips of her fingers to the adversary, who 
had now become her ally. Of this over- 
ture she, however, quickly repented her ; 
for, like the overreaching personage of 
the proverb, Max at once seized the whole 
hand, which he pressed and shook in the 
heartiest manner possible. 

Next morning, as the cathedral bells 
were ringing. Councillor Moser, giving his 
arm to his daughter, walked with slow and 
stately steps down to the church, there to 
take his accustomed place. The devout 
old gentleman's attention was, of course, 
exclusively given to the sacred ritual ; he, 
therefore, did not notice that Agnes, 
instead of sitting as usual in reverent 
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meditation and with downcast eyes, was 
on this occasion restless and disturbed, 
glancing around half anxiously, half ex- 
pectantly, as though in search of some 
one. She had not long to seek, for, but a 
few paces from her, and in close vicinity 
to the pulpit, stood Dr. Brunnow, also, as 
it seemed, expectantly on the watch. 

Two pairs of eyes seeking each other so 
persistently, must of necessity meet ere 
long. When this happened, and Max saw 
how the pale delicate face lighted up with 
joyful surprise, and flushed rosy-red at 
sight of him ; when he caught the earnest 
grateful look of those dark eyes, which had 
never seemed to him so expressive as 
to-day, he thought neither of his pro- 
gramme nor of its numerous clauses — he 
thought only that this visit to church was 

hot without its decided gratifications ; and 
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he sat down with a resolute air which 
plainly announced his intention of hearing 
out the whole sermon from beginning to 
end. 

So he listened to the homily, whether 
with a reverent mind, or not, must remain 
an open question ; on the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that his presence in the 
sacred edifice altogether disturbed the 
devotions of one of the most assiduous 
worshippers. It really would have been 
hard to decide how much was gained to 
the cause, or which of the two had under- 
gone conversion. 

On the afternoon of that same Sunday 
the projected interview between the lovers 
took place. Chance favoured it in an 
unhoped-for degree. Councillor Moser 
had accepted a colleague's invitation, and 
was away in the town. Frau Christine 
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had also gone out, so there was no need 
even to think of a pretext. A visit from 
Gabrielle to Agnes Moser, and Winter- 
feld*s call at the house of his superior, who 
was unfortunately from home, were occur- 
rences so natural that the coincidence 
between them might well pass for acci- 
dental. 

** Forgive me for having recourse to 
these means," said George, hastily, so soon 
as he found himself alone with Gabrielle. 
" I really had no alternative, and I told 
the Baron plainly that, notwithstanding 
his prohibition, I should make an attempt 
to see and speak to you again. I 
come to say good-bye, perhaps for 
years." 

Gabrielle turned very pale, and her eyes 
searched the speaker's face with an ex- 
pression of alarm. 
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" For God's sake, tell me — what has 
happened ?" 

*' There has been no action on my part 
that need cause you uneasiness. The. 
hand which so inexorably sunders us is 
your guardian's. He yesterday announced 
to me my transferment to the capital, and 
to the Ministry, our head-quarters. You 
see how far his influence reaches, and how 
skilfully he uses it in order to part us 
two," 

** No, no ; you must not go !" cried 
Gabrielle, in great distress, clinging to him 
as though for protection. "You must not 
leave me now, George. Do not, do not 
leave me alone just now !" 

** Why not now particularly ?" he asked, 
in surprise. '* Do they worry and torment 
you on my account 'i But, indeed, I might 
have known it. Raven is hard and un- 
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feeling to the verge of cruelty, when he 
wishes to crush down opposition. You 
are persecuted with reproaches, with 
suspicions and threats, are you not, Ga- 
brielle ? They are doing all in their power 
to break your resistance, is it not so ? 
Speak, I must know the truth." 

The young girl shook her head with a 
faint negative gesture. 

** No, no ; you are mistaken. There is 
no question of that. Since the day he 
made known to me his decision as final 
and irrevocable, my guardian has never 
mentioned your name ; and he has obliged 
mamma to be silent too, to cease the storm 
of reproaches with which she assailed me 
at first ; but he just overlooks me, passes 
me by with frigid indifference, and I. . . . 
Oh, George, is not it possible for you to 
stay near me ?" 
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" I cannot," said George, with difficulty 
restraining his own deep emotion. "I 
must obey the call — it is quite impossible 
for me to resist it. Under other circum- 
stances, I should have hailed this change 
with joy. It opens to me far brighter 
prospects than any I could have hoped for 
here in R , where the immense ascen- 
dency exercised on all sides by the Baron 
keeps down individual effort, and stifles 
independent thought ; but I know only too 
well that this so-called promotion has but 
one end in view : to defraud me of my 
highest, my best possession, to rob me of 
your love and to part us for ever. Your 
guardian has summoned to his aid two 
mighty allies — time and distance. Per- 
haps they may help him to the victory 

yet" 

" Never !" exclaimed Gabrielle, passion- 
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ately. "The victory shall never be his. 
I have given you a promise, and I will 
keep my word.** 

George did not notice the anxious dis- 
tress which again involuntarily betrayed 
itself in her tone. He only heard the 
resolute words, the unwonted assertion of 
will ; and, in spite of the parting now so 
imminent, a ray of happiness illumined his 
features. He had so feared he might find 
his love as childishly careless and indiffe- 
rent to the separation as on that former 
occasion when she had seemed in no way 
to enter into or comprehend his grief. 
What joy to see that she too was moved 
by the news of his departure, that she 
strove earnestly, eagerly, to keep him near 
her ! The spontaneous promise she now 
gave him filled him with a delight he 
had never before experienced. Almost 
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mastered by his emotion, he stooped and 
kissed her hand. 

" I thank you, my love," he said fer- 
vently ; ** but you are strangely changed 
since last we met. Where is my Gabrielle's 
sunny brightness, the smile which was ever 
ready to chase the tears from her eyes "i 
You said to me once in jest, * You do not 
know me thoroughly yet ;* and, truly, I did 
not do you full justice then. The present 
moment brings that home to me." 

The young girl remained silent. Her 
rosy lips had, indeed, lost their trick of 
smiling. They seemed to close firmly 
upon, and keep down, some secret sorrow 
which was not to find utterance in words. 

" Forgive me, if I failed to read you 
aright," continued George, -with ever-in- 
creasing tenderness ; ** I acknowledge it, I 
have had my doubts. I have looked for- 
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ward with fear and trembling to the in- 
evitable collision with your family. Now 
I see that you too can feel profoundly, now 
I believe in you fully and completely ; I 
believe that you will be constant in your 
love, even though a Baron von Raven, 
armed with all his high authority, should 
do his best to come between us." 

Gabrielle started at these last words, 
and raised her downcast eyes to his face. 
The look was one George could not 
decipher — a look of mingled anxiety, pain, 
and touching appeal ; but next moment all 
this was drowned in a rush of tears which 
could no longer be withheld. 

" My poor Gabrielle !" whispered the 
young man, bending over her; '* you are so 
little used to care and trouble ; and to think 
that it should be my fate, mine ! to bring 
tjiem on you. But we were prepared. 
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you know, to make a fight for our love. 
Now the time for the struggle has come. 
We must endure and conquer. Perhaps 
Herr von Raven may one day repent 
having played Providence in this manner. 
He is sending out one more enemy into 
the world, and not so insignificant a one as 
he supposes." 

Gabrielle*s tears were stayed now. She 
drew her hand away from him. 

** You are — you are enemies now T she 
asked. 

*' I have long been Raven's opponent 
Do not ask me why. I will not accuse 
your guardian and relative to you. The 
charges against him must be brought 
before another forum. But, believe me, he 
has challenged hatred and enmity in many 
quarters. He has so used his power that it 
has proved baneful to all beneath his rule, 
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and will, assuredly, one day prove baneful 
to himself. It is a mistake on his part to 
thrust me thus, with his own hand, forth 
from the magic circle that surrounds his 
person, far from the fascination which has 
held me, as it holds so many others, in 
chains, and from which I could not escape, 
though I felt it crippled my strength and 
relaxed my will. Dr. Brunnow did not 
warn me in vain against the magnetic in- 
fluence of that strange man. It has often 
beguiled me into admiring there where I 
should have condemned. But now the 
spell is broken. Yonder, in the great city, 
I shall be released from the ties which have 
hitherto bound me to the superior officer 
under whose immediate orders I stood." 

" What do you mean ?'* asked Gabrielle, 
uneasily. " I do not understand your 
allusions." 

VOL. II. 27 
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** It is not meet you should," said George, 
firmly ; '* but promise me one thing. What- 
ever you may hear, believe that no personal 
enmity, no base desire for revenge, has 
prompted me to action. Long ago I re- 
solved I would take up the glove against 
the Governor of our province, for taken up 
it must be ; and there was no one else who 
ventured to enter the lists with the omni- 
potent Raven. I had my arms ready. 
Then I learned to know you. I heard 
that the man I was intending to fight to 
the death held my life's happiness in his 
hands — and my courage failed me. It 
may have been cowardly and wrong, but I 
should like to see the man who in my 
place would have acted differently, who 
would have had nerve, himself, at a single 
blow, to destroy life's fair promise, and all 
the bright hopes which had just blossomed 
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for him. Now they are blighted. Your 
guardian, with unnecessary harshness, has 
refused me your hand, has refused me 
even a glimmer of hope in the future — he 
who, when he paid his court to the great 
Minister's daughter, had no more to offer 
than I have ! Was it strange that we 
parted as open enemies ? For the time to 
come, I will be guided by that alone which 
I deem duty. And now — farewell !" 

Gabrielle held him back. 

** George, you cannot, must not leave 
me so — not with these vague menaces 
which distress me unspeakably. What 
are you thinking of doing ? I must and 
will know." 

** Do not ask me to speak more openly," 
said the young man, in gentle but decided 
tones. '* For your own sake, I will not 
make you privy to my intentions. You 

27 — 2 
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are not free, as I am. You must remain 
here under the same roof with your 
guardian ; you are thrown into daily inter- 
course with him. It would be a constant 
burden on you, were you to share even in 
thought in any '' 

**In any plot against him?" cried 
Gabrielle; and there was so strange, so 
vibrating a ring in her voice, that George 
started. 

'* Against Baron von Raven, you mean ?" 
he asked slowly. "You do not suspect 
me of anything dishonourable T 

** No, no ; but I fear ... for you . . . 
for us all !" 

**Set your mind at rest. I shall fight 
with my visor up, and shall speak in the 
name of hundreds who dare not speak for 

themselves. The Governor of R may 

return such answer as he sees fit. He has 
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power on his side ; his voice will be heard 
before any other: but if I have all the 
danger, I have also right on mine. And 
now let us say good-bye. If I can possibly 
manage it, you shall have news of me from 
the capital ; but, though no single line 
should reach you, you know that all my 
thoughts are given to you, that you inspire 
my every effort, and that I will never 
renounce my claim to your hand, unless I 
hear from your own lips that you have 
given me up." 

He clasped her in his arms for the first 
time since the day on which he had made 
to her the avowal of his love. The parting 
was a bitter one. He would not prolong 
the painful moment — a few fervent words 
passionately whispered, a last pressure of 
the hand, then George tore himself away 
from her, and left the room. 
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Gabrielle sank on to a seat, and hid her 
face in her hands. Tear after tear trickled 
slowly through her fingers ; but her low, 
half-suppressed weeping was not provoked 
by the grief of that separation alone. 
There was another secret, unspoken 
sorrow shadowing the girl's soul, a great 
preoccupation which threatened to efface 
from her memory all that had come before. 
George had spoken truly. He had not 
hitherto read Gabrielle aright ; but if her 
deeper nature were now stirring within 
her, revealing itself in word and look, he 
was not the magician whose spell had 
called it forth. 




CHAPTER IV. 

JIFE at the Castle during the last 
few weeks had been anything 
but agreeable. To be sure, 
things had outwardly taken their usual 
course. The family met and talked at 
table, and fulfilled all their social duties ; 
but the former easy, familiar intercourse 
had given place to a stiff reserve and 
constraint, which weighed heavily on each 
separate member of the party. The 
Baroness, shallow-minded and, superficial 
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as ever, was, perhaps, the least affected by 
It. She could not understand how an 
insignificant, fleeting love-affair, which, 
after all, was nothing more than a piece 
of childish folly, should have so deep and 
lasting an influence on her brother-in-law's 
humour. To her thinking, a complete end 
had been put to the matter by the Baron's 
decided refusal, and by Winterfeld's de- 
parture from R — — . There could be no 
doubt that Gabrielle would now listen to 
reason. The mother had, as she supposed, 
an unfailing resource at her disposal, one 
which would speedily drive that romantic 
youthful fancy into the background. 
Lieutenant Wilten's admiration for the 
young Baroness was growing day by day 
more evident, and but little encouragement 
was needed to embolden him to press his 
suit openly. 



\ 
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Ever since the night of the ball, when 
Colonel Wilten had remarked how much 
his eldest son was taken by the appearance 
and manners of Gabrielle von Harder, that 
gentleman had held tenaciously to the idea 
of bringing about a marriage between the 
two. As Raven had shown himself im- 
pervious to the slight hints he had let fall 
on the subject, the Colonel had recourse to 
the lady of the house, whom he found far 
more amenable, and quite disposed to 
favour his wishes. There was not, indeed, 
much to be urged against the match, which 
was one to satisfy a more requiring mother 
than the Baroness. The Wiltens came of 
a good old house, and were connected by 
blood, or by alliance, with some of the 
foremost families of the land. They were 
not rich certainly, but this want would be 
supplied by Gabrielle' s dowry and future 
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fortune, in case, as might confidently be 
expected, the Baron should give his con- 
sent to the marriage. Albert von Wilten 
was a good-looking young officer, whose 
uniform became him exceedingly well, and 
who rode and danced to perfection. He 
was a model partner and an agreeable 
companion, and he appeared to be sincerely 
attached to Gabrielle. In short, he pos- 
sessed all the qualities which Madame von 
Harder desired in her future son-in-law ; 
and the Colonel and his wife, to both of 
whom the presumptive heiress of Baron 
von Raven seemed a most desirable con- 
nection, were diligent in their attentions to 
mother and daughter. 

The Baroness began by sounding her 
brother-in-law. She soon made the un- 
pleasant discovery that Gabrielle, by her 
rebellious wilfulness and obstinacy, had 
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altogether trifled away the kindly feeling 
which her guardian had formerly enter- 
tained towards her. This was very evident, 
for he listened to the proposed scheme with 
icy indifference ; declaring, indeed, that he 
had no objection to offer, but that he must 
decline to interfere, and leave the matter 
entirely to the Baroness's generalship. On 
the other hand, that lady obtained the 
comforting assurance that, as Baroness 
Wilten, her daughter would remain in un- 
diminished possession of all the advantages 
secured to her by her guardian's will. This 
did away with any lingering hesitation. 
Gabrielle herself was to know nothing of 
the plan. She seemed to like the young 
officer, but was rather cool and reserved in 
her manner towards him, and evidently 
attached no serious importance to the 
homage he paid her. She, therefore, 
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readily consented to accompany her mother 
when the latter accepted an invitation to 
the Wiltens' country-house, which was 
situated some miles from the town, at the 
foot of the mountains. The Colonel's wife, 
whose health was delicate, generally spent 
the summer there. She had not yet 
returned to town, and, as there was still a 
prospect of a few fine, sunny, autumn days. 
Lieutenant Wilten never rested until he 
obtained from the ladies the promise of a 
visit. He, of course, at once applied for 
leave, in order to be with them during 
their sojourn in the country ; and the 
Colonel, too, managed to get free of the 
duties of his service for a short space. The 
matter was thus set in train, and it was 
agreed that the rest should be left to the 
young people themselves. 

The Baron, who was included in the 
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invitation, excused himself on the plea of 
the pressure of business. Besides, he 
said, he felt it necessary to remain at his 
post on account of the uneasiness still pre- 
vailing in the town. So the ladies set out 
on their expedition alone, and Gabrielle 
breathed freely as the carriage rolled out 
from the portico of the Government-house. 
She, poor girl, had suffered most from the 
experiences of the last few weeks, yet 
Raven had kept his word. Not a look, 
not a word, had recalled to her that ** un- 
guarded moment" which she was to forget, 
as he seemed to have forgotten it. 

George Winterfeld's name had not passed 
his lips since the day on which he had in- 
formed her that the Assessor had left R 

to enter on his new post in the distant 
capital ; but since then the Baron himself 
had become more reserved and unapproach- 
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able than ever. He governed and ordered 
everything with his accustomed prompt- 
ness and energy ; but between him and 
Gabrielle a great cleft seemed to have 
opened, rendering all friendly communica- 
tion impossible. He was frigid as ice in 
his behaviour to her; thus it came about 
that she grasped eagerly at the chance 
now offered her of escaping for a while 
from the life in common which was every 
day growing more unendurable. Raven, 
too, seemed to desire a separation, for he 
at once concurred in the plan, and ex- 
pressed no disapproval when his sister-in- 
law thought fit to prolong her absence for 
a full fortnight. 

On the last day of their villeggiaiura^ the 
Governor drove out to the Wiltens' country- 
seat to fetch the ladies home. But the 
Baroness had taken cold, and, the weather 
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being raw and inclement, could not venture 
to undertake so long a drive. She had 
decided on staying the night, and returning 
to town the following day with Colonel 
Wilten and his wife. It was arranged, 
however, that Gabrielle should avail her- 
self of her guardian's escort. Raven, who 
had come over in the morning, wished to 
start again directly after dinner, and 
Colonel Wilten in vain sought to detain 
him. 

" I cannot stop," said the Baron, as the 
two talked together, pacing the garden- 
room the while. ** In the present state of 
affairs it would not do for me to leave the 
town for more than a few hours. Even 
for this short absence I had to take my 
precautions, leaving word that I was to be 
sent for should anything happen." 

" Is the situation so critical, then ?" 
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asked the Colonel, who had been out of 
town for the last week. 

** Critical ?" Raven shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ** There is rather more brawling 
and noise than usual, and every now and 
then we have an attempt at a riot ; the 
good citizens, in short, are sufficiently 
giving me to understand the dislike enter- 
tained by them towards my person and 
government. I have had one or two 
apostles of liberty, who were decreeing my 
deposition in open assembly, arrested, and 
hold them safely under lock and key. The 
whole city is in a state of sedition in conse- 
quence. The burgomaster came up to me 
himself to demand the release of the pri- 
soners, * in the name of justice.* I was 
obliged to make known to that gentleman 
that my patience is at length exhausted, 
and that I shall now proceed with more 
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vigour than I have hitherto cared to dis- 
play." 

In spite of their ironical inflection, his 
words betrayed deep irritation and annoy- 
ance. Wilten, too, had grown serious. 

** The ferment has been going on for 
months," he observed. ** If the outbreak, 
which is always threatening, has been 
avoided so far, we owe it to the tact and 
discretion of the police authorities — of the 
Superintendent, in particular." 

"He and his officials will be powerless 
soon in face of this growing agitation. 
The Superintendent is too fond of half- 
measures for me to put my trust in him. 
No matter what orders I give, I am met 
with a great show of ready compliance and 
prompt adhesion ; but when it comes to 
executing my orders, there are endless 
difficulties and delays, and we make no 

VOL. II. 28 
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progress at all. I am glad you are coming 
back to town to-morrow ; but for that, I 
must have asked you to shorten your 
leave. You are the commandant of the 
garrison, and there is no saying how soon 
strong arguments may be needed." 

** Your Excellency would do well to avoid 
any violent measures," said the Colonel, im- 
pressively. '* Once taken, they cannot be re- 
tracted, and you know my despatches " 

** Instruct you to place the troops of the 
garrison at my disposal." 

** No ; they only instruct me to lend you 
assistance in case of extreme necessity," 
replied the Colonel, a little irritated at the 
other's imperious tone; **and at army 
head-quarters it is earnestly desired that 
such a necessity may be avoided. It is 
really rather difficult to draw a line, to say 
where your responsibility ends, and mine 
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begins. I should hesitate to interfere in 
this early stage of affairs." 

'' That is natural," said Raven, curtly. 
•* You are a soldier, and accustomed to sub- 
mit to discipline. My position has always 
permitted me to retain my freedom of action 
and independence. Nevertheless, you may 
rest assured that I shall do all in my power 
to save you from any such dilemma." 

** Let us hope that it will not come to 
the worst," struck in the Colonel, who had 
no desire to excite the others anger. 
Wilten was counting a good deal just now 
on the Baron's friendly feeling, and, fore- 
seeing that this topic of conversation might 
give rise to fresh unpleasantness, he let it 
drop, and passed to another which lay 
very near his heart. 

"Well, I shall return to my post to- 
morrow, certainly," he began again. 

28—2 
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"Albert has been back in town for more 
than a week. It was hard on him to tear 
himself away at the call of duty. He lies 
bound hand and foot, a captive to the 
charms of a certain young lady." 

Raven was silent. He stopped, acci- 
dentally, as it were, by the window which 
opened on to the balcony, and, turning 
slightly away, looked out into the garden. 

" I may take it for granted, I think, that 
my son's wishes and hopes are no secret to 
you now," continued Wilten. "In these 
wishes my wife and I most cordially share. 
If we may reckon on your support in the 
matter " 

"Has Lieutenant Wilten declared him- 
self as yet ?" interrupted the Baron, still 
preserving the same attitude. 

"Not yet. We fancied there was a 
little reserve in Fraulein von Harder's 
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manner to him, and Albert had not the 
courage to speak out. He will call on you 
in the course of the next few days. May 
he hope that you will favour his cause ? A 
father's good word is often a powerful aid." 

" A father's good word !" repeated Raven, 
his voice grating with harshest irony. 

"Well, or his who stands in the father's 
place. The Baroness is of opinion also, 
that your counsels will have great weight 
with her daughter." 

Raven passed his hand across his brow, 
and turned slowly round to face the speaker. 

" When Lieutenant Wilten has commu- 
nicated with me, I will acquaint Gabrielle 
with his proposal, and ask for her answer ; 
but I neither can nor will attempt to influ- 
ence my ward." 

" Of course not, of course not," replied 
the Colonel ; '* but, next to the young 
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lady's consent, her guardian's approval is, 
naturally, the first thing to be thought of. 
The Baroness has led my son to hope that 
he may count on you." 

" I have already told my sister-in-law 
that I have no objection to offer," said the 
Baron, whose lips twitched, as though he 
were enduring an inward martyrdom, albeit 
his voice retained its wonted calm. ** But 
the decision must rest solely and entirely 
with Gabrielle. If her mother chooses to 
throw her influence into the scale, she can 
do so. I, personally, shall not interfere." 

The Colonel seemed surprised and a 
little offended at this very cool reception 
of his overtures, but he ascribed the 
other's ungenial manner to the annoying 
occurrences in the town, which had evi- 
dently ruffled his temper. 

" I can well understand that your head 
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is full of other things just now," he half 
apologised ; " but when a hot-headed 
young fellow of my Albert's stamp falls in 
love, he does not stay to inquire whether 
time and circumstances are favourable to 
his suit ; he cannot be induced to sit down 
soberly and wait. But to come back to 
where we started. Would it not be better 

to leave the ladies here awhile } R 

is not a very pleasant place of residence 
just in these difficult times, and my wife 
would gladly prolong her sojourn in the 
country if it would be any convenience to 
her dear visitors." 

" Thanks, no," declined Raven. ** It 
shall not be said that my relations remain 
absent from the town, because I hold the 
situation to be seriously menacing. Some 
such reports have arisen already, and it is 
high time they should be refuted." 
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Colonel Wilten saw that this ground 
was untenable, so he yielded. The pre- 
vious arrangements as to the journey there- 
fore held good, and a few hours later the 
Baron set out in Gabrielle*s company on 
his return to the town, leaving the remain- 
ing trio to follow at their ease. 

It was a cool and rather stormy autumn 
day, with heavy showers of rain and 
glimpses of sunshine alternating. The 
heaviest downpour had, however, ceased 
about noon, and the sun, already declining 
to its rest, struggled still for the mastery, 
breaking through the dark clouds with 
which the sky was covered. In spite of 
the uninviting weather. Raven, as was his 
wont, had driven out in an open carriage, 
and the handsome horses, celebrated 
throughout the province for their swiftness 
and the beauty of their proportions, almost 
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flew along the road with the light britzska. 
Its occupants were very silent during the 
greater part of the drive. The Baron 
seemed absorbed in his own thoughts, and 
Gabrielle sat mutely gazing out at the 
country through which they passed. The 
wind blew keenly down from the hills, and 
the girl drew her mantle more closely about 
her shoulders. Raven noticed the move- 
ment, 

" You are cold," he said ; ''I should 
have remembered that you are not accus- 
tomed to drive in an open carriage in such 
weather. I will have the hood put up." 

He would have at once given the coach- 
man the order, but Gabrielle stopped him. 

" No, thank you. I prefer even this 
chill keen air to a close carriage. My cloak 
protects me perfectly." 

"As you like." 
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Raven stooped, drew up a rug which 
had slipped to their feet, and wrapped it 
round his companion's slender form. Then 
she said, in a low and almost timid voice: 

" Uncle Arno, I have a request to make 
to you." 

*' I am listening," he replied laconically. 

"If this close intercourse with Colonel 
Wilten's family is to be kept up in town, let 
me be dispensed from sharing in it." 

"Why.>" 

"Because, during our stay in the country, 
I have discovered that mamma was follow- 
ing out a premeditated plan in accepting 
that invitation, a plan which you favour." 

" I favour nothing," said Raven, coldly. 
" Your mother is guided by her own wishes, 
and acts on her own responsibility. I take 
no part in the matter." 

" But they will ask for your decision," 
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returned Gabrielle. "At least, mamma 
hinted to me that Albert von Wilten 
would shortly apply to you with a request 
which " 

" Which will concern you," concluded 
Raven, as she paused. " That seems pro- 
bable certainly, but you alone can decide 
thereupon. I shall refer him to you for an 
answer." 

*' Spare us both that," interposed the 
girl, hastily. '* It would be as mortifying 
to him to take a refusal from my lips as it 
would be painful for me to speak it." 

" You have made up your mind, then, to 
decline his offer ?" 

She looked up at him with great re- 
proachful eyes. 

" Can you ask me ? You know that I 
have given my word to another." 

" And you know that I do not recognise 
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that promise, given in haste, as a pledge 
which is to bind you. ' I have given my 
word to another.' A little while ago it was, 
' I love another !' " 

The observation must have struck home, 
for Gabrielle's face was suffused with a 
deep crimson blush, and she evaded a direct 
reply. 

** Albert von Wilten was an object of 
indifference to me before," she answered ; 
** since I have found out that his suit is to 
be pressed upon me, I have taken a dislike 
to him. I will never be his wife." 

The Baron drew a long" deep breath 
which seemed to expand his chest ; but he 
replied, in the icy tone he had maintained 
throughout the conversation : 

'* I shall neither compel nor persuade 
you to make a choice. If, indeed, you are 
firmly resolved to refuse young Wilten, it 
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will, no doubt, be better that his proposal 

should not be made. I will give the Colonel 

to understand that there is no hope for him. 

It shall be done to-morrow." 

Raven leaned back in his seat, and the 

former silence set in again. Gabrielle 
nestled more closely into her corner ; she, 
who in the old days could not have sat for 
the space of a quarter of an hour without 
breaking forth into a flow of merry chatter, 
now showed no inclination whatever to 
renew the conversation. A mighty change 
had come over the girl, a change which 
could not be said exactly to date from 
George's departure ; before that, long 
before, there had arisen within her an 
enigmatic unknown something against 
which she had battled from the first, and 
which she had so long taken for the con- 
straint of shyness and fear. This strange 
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new state of mind had nothing in common 
with the joyous, happy sensation which 
had warmed her heart like sunshine when 
George first confessed his love to her, 
when with all the fervour of his heart he 
prayed for her love in return, and she, 
smiling and flushing with pleasure and 
excitement, spoke the word he pleaded for. 
Often enough she recalled the memory of 
that hour, fleeing to it as to some protect- 
ing influence — sometimes it would happen 
that she called on it in vain. At such 
moments George's image, which she strove 
firmly to grasp and to retain, would recede 
into the background, fading gradually away. 
If separation and absence were alone to 
blame for this, wlfy did not absence work 
a like effect with regard to that other 
figure which rose before her, grave and 
sombre, ever more and more distinctly in 
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proportion as the former vision waned ? 
During the whole of the past fortnight that 
face had been with Gabrielle. 

Neither the flattering homage paid her 
by the young officer, nor the thought of 
her absent lover, had had power to scare 
away the one remembrance which by de- 
grees was usurping absolute sway over her 
mind and feelings. It was as though some 
sorcerer s spell had cast the young girl's 
whole nature into bonds. The old merry 
Hght-heartedness, the wilful high spirits, the 
childish caprices — all these had vanished, 
and in their place had come dim, pro- 
blematic sensations more nearly akin to 
pain than pleasure ; a constant flux and 
reflux of emotions which Gabrielle did not 
understand, but which troubled her exceed- 
ingly. She still wrestled half unconsciously 
against this dread unknown ; for as yet she 
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did not divine, would not divine the nature 
of the peril which menaced her youthful 
attachment and George's happiness ; she 
only felt that both were in danger, and that 
the danger did not come from without. 

Swiftly, steadily, the carriage rolled on 
its way towards the town, which still lay 
at some considerable distance, all wreathed 
around in mist. The broad valley and its 
encircling hills were already robed in 
russet, for here, among the mountains, 

autumn entered on its dominion earlier 
than out in the open plain. As yet the 
trees and bushes stood clothed in all their 
wealth of leaves, but their fresh verdure 
had long ago disappeared. Everywhere 
nature had decked herself in rich and 
varied hues, ranging from darkest brown 
to brightest ochre, with here and there a 
flame of brilliant red or a dash of purple, 
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deluding the eye with the semblance of 
flowers still blooming in among the 
thickets ; though, in truth, there was 
nothing here but dying foliage sending 
forth one last .bright gleam of colour 
before it fell a prey to the chill wind now 
rustling through the forests, and sweeping 
with its cutting blasts over the bare fields 
and pastures. The river, swollen with the 
late rains, rushed in mad haste on its 
course, its dark and turgid torrent rolling 
onwards with a low, sullen roar. The 
mountains had wrapped themselves in 
their veil of mist, which, tattered in places 
and fluttering, would now enshroud, and 
now reveal, the jagged peaks above. 
Lower down, among the wooded hills, 
the clouds pursued their fantastic evolu- 
tions, rising out of the deep, vaporous 
ravines and sinking from view again in 
VOL. II. 29 
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endless unrest ; while, in the west, the sun 
slowly declined, camped around by a dark 
phalanx of storm-cloud which the great 
orb illumined with a ruddy glow, but which 
even it was powerless to break. 

This same landscape had once pre- 
sented a very different aspect to the two 

r 

who were now sitting side by side, mute 
and reserved as strangers. Then the 
valley had lain before them flooded in 
sunlight, bright with a golden haze, its 
blue mountains and glistening distances 
telling of a " Paradise " beyond ; while 
from beneath the cool deep shade of the 
limes came the sparkle of the fountain and 
the mysterious rippling murmur of its 
waters, calling up those sweet, dangerous 
dream-visions ! To-day the only sound 
heard was the low roar of the river, as 
they drove along its banks. The horizon 
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was masked in thick fog ; the mountains, 
all girt around with clouds, looked down 
menacingly, and the sun, bereft of its 
warmth and radiance, burned with a lurid 
fire, staining the sky a deep blood-red, as 
It flamed its parting greeting to the earth. 

The Baron's eyes were moodily fixed on 
the setting sun and the gpreat masses of 
cloud striving together for the mastery. 
At length, with a strong effort, as it 
seemed, he roused himself from his 
thoughts, and broke the long silence. 

" The sky denotes a storm," he said, 
turning to his young companion; "but it 
will probably not come upon us until night, 
and I hope we shall be safely housed in 
R before dusk." 

" They say the town is very disturbed 
just now," observed Gabrielle, with an 
anxious, inquiring look up at her com- 
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panion, which, however, he did not appear 
to notice. 

'* There have been some rather noisy 
demonstrations of late, certainly," he re- 
plied. " But the troubles are not of a 

serious nature, and will soon be over. 
You need feel no uneasiness." 

'' But they say that this movement is 
directed principally, if not entirely, against 
you," continued Gabrielle, in a faltering 
voice. 

Raven frowned. 

"Who says that?" 

" Colonel Wilten often lets fall hints on 
the subject. Is it true that you have so 
many enemies in the town ?" 

'* I never have been popular in R ^," 

explained the Baron, with perfect equani- 
mity. "In the first days of my appoint- 
ment, the duty devolved on me of stifling 
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the germs of a revolution then in active 
preparation. I succeeded ; but success in 
such matters generally breeds hostility. 
Well do I know what hatred to my person 
the measures to which I had to resort at 
that time provoked, and how obstinately 
the people still persist in regarding me as 
an oppressor, notwithstanding all that I 
have done for the city and the province. 
We have lived in a state of constant war- 
fare; but so far I have always had the 
upper hand, and I mean to preserve it in 
this instance.*' 

Gabrielle thought of George s enigmatic 
words, of which she had as yet found no 
solution. He had so resolutely evaded her 
urgent appeal for an explanation, and the 
parting had come so quickly, so unexpectedly ; 
but a few minutes had been allowed them 
for their stolen leave-taking, then the 
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young man, with a great effort of will, 
had torn himself away, leaving Gabrielle 
a prey to torturing anxiety. Conjectures 
as to his meaning, harassing fears and 
doubts, still racked her brain. Of one 
thing, however, she felt certain — the 
Baron was in some way menaced, and she 
resolved to warn him at all hazards. 

" But you stand quite alone against a 
multitude," she said. "You cannot tell, 
cannot even guess what they may be 
plotting against you in secret. Suppose 
there should be danger in store for you !" 

Raven looked at her with an expression 
of undisguised astonishment. 

"How long have you taken an interest 
in such matters ? They were formerly as 
far from your ken as night from day." 

The young girl tried to smile. 

" I have learned so much of late that 
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was once beyond my ken. But I am 
now alluding to some very decided 
hints '' 

" Which have reached you ?" 

" Yes." 

The Baron started. He flashed upon 
her the old piercing, inquisitorial look 
peculiar to him, and asked abruptly : 

"You are in communication with the 
capital ?" 

" I have not received a single line, not a 
sig^ of life from thence." 

" No?" said Raven, more mildly. " I 
fancied so, because Assessor Winterfeld 
has entered on his new duties at the 
Ministry of the Interior, where he will 
no doubt meet with sympathisers, with 
many who will share in his opinion that I 
am a tyrant unequalled in the annals of 
history. I cannot take it amiss from the 
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young man personally that he should in- 
dulge in such views, for I was forced to 
assume an attitude towards him which 
fairly entitles him to hate me and to 
revenge himself on me, supposing revenge 
to be within his power." 

"He will never do anything ungenerous 
or base," said Gabrielle. 

The Baron smiled disdainfully. 

" I can assure you that I attach very 
little weight to Mr. Winterfeld's ill-will or 
opposition. I have had more powerful 
enemies than him, and have managed to 
get the better of them. But if the hints of 
which you speak do not emanate from the 
capital, I can only suppose that the silly 
rumours which are buzzed from mouth to 

mouth in R have found their way out 

to the Wiltens* country-seat. They rest 
on no practical foundation whatever. I 



I 
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do not doubt that the malcontents have 
every inclination to do me a hurt, but they 
will be too wise to proceed to deeds of 
violence. They know well enough that I 
am their match, and able to meet any 
attack made upon me. If the situation 
had really been so full of peril, I should 
not have allowed you and your mother to 
return. I must ask you to discontinue 
your drives for the next few days, but it 
will not be for any length of time, I hope ; 
and, in any case, at the Castle, in the 
Governor's house, you will be safe from the 
popular excesses, should any such occur." 

" But you will not be safe," cried Ga- 
brielle, her anxiety breaking down the 
barrier of her timidity at last. ** The 
Colonel declares that you expose yourself 
recklessly to every danger, and never listen 
to a warning of any sort." 
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Raven turned his grave, dark eyes 
slowly upon her. 

'* Well, that concerns myself alone, I 
think, unless — unless it be that you feel 
anxiety on my account." 

She dared not reply in words ; but the 
answer might be read in her eyes, which 
met his with an imploring, beseeching look. 
The Baron bent down to her, and there 
was a thrill of breathless expectation in his 
voice as he repeated : 

** Speak, Gabrielle^ are you anxious 
about me ?" 

'' Yes," came trembling from her lips. 
It was but a single word, yet it wrought a 
marvellous effect. 

Again Gabrielle saw his whole face 
kindle as with a blaze of light, met the 
ardent gaze which had struck her dumb 
once before ; and the flame of that mighty 
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up-Springing passion melted the panoply of 
ice in which the proud man had wrapped 
himself. One moment sufficed to destroy 
the barriers which the self-control of weeks 
had laboriously built up. The dream was 
not over. The sudden fire in his eyes 
flashed out his secret. 

Close to them the river ran with a loud 
and angry murmur, while out yonder in 
the autumnal forests the wind rustled and 
blew with sharper, stronger blasts. The 
wall of cloud, which rose more and more 
threateningly in the west, parted, and once 
again the red sun shone out clear and full. 
For a few seconds, mountains, woods, and 
stream appeared bathed in a purple light ; 
a transfiguring glory streamed over the 
earth, and the whole broad valley glowed 
in supernatural splendour. For a few 
seconds only — then the great disc sank out 
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of sight, the glory died away, and there 
remained nothing but the darkening 
autumn landscape with, overhead, the 
heavy masses of storm-cloud, and far away 
in the distant horizon a lingering crimson 
flush. A half-melancholy, half-weird aspect 
came over the scene, and all Nature thrilled 
with a presentiment of winter and of death. 
'* During the last few weeks, you too 
have thought me a tyrant, no doubt," said 
Raven, in a low voice, carefully subdued, 
though every word vibrated with his in- 
ward agitation. ** Perhaps one day you 
will thank me for guarding you from the 
fault of over-precipitation. You were igno- 
rant of your own heart and feelings, and 
yet you wished to bind yourself for life. 
Winterfeld was the first man who ap- 
proached you after you ceased to be a 
child, the first who ventured to speak to 
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you words of love, and you shut your eyes 
and dreamed that you too loved, conjuring 
up the phantom of that which never existed. 
It was a childish illusion — nothing more." 

" No, no," said Gabrielle, anxiously dis- 

<:laiming the charge, and attempting to free 

her hand — attempting in vain, for the 

Baron held it as in a vice, as he answered : 

" You feel the truth of what I say. Do 
not strive against it. A promise may be 
recalled, an engagement cancelled by 
mutual consent " 

" Never !" exclaimed the girl, passion- 
ately. " I love George, him alone, and no 
one else. I mean to be his wife." 

Raven let her hand drop. The gleam 
in his eyes died out, and the old icy mask 
covered his features once more. There 
was hardness and infinite bitterness in his 
voice as he replied : 
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** Lay aside, then, in future all care and 
anxiety for me. I will have none of them." 

They drove on in silence, no further 
word being exchanged between them. The 
evening shadows fell gradually ; the moun- 
tains were altogether lost to view, and the 
mists hovering over the meadows grew 
denser and denser. Dusk had fairly set in, 

when at length R was reached ; but 

there was still light enough to distinguish 
objects at some little distance. 

The carriage had passed through the 
outlying suburb, and had turned into the 
broad high-road leading to the Castle. At 
the other extremity of this road was 
situated one of the largest squares, or open 
places, of the town. This square now 
seemed to be the scene of some tumult ; 
for from thence the shouts and cries of an 
angry multitude were borne over, and, in 
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spite of the growing darkness, surging 
crowds might be seen thronging the broad 
space. The Baron started as the first 
sounds struck on his ear. He leaned far 
out of the carriage, and looked keenly 
back in the direction whence they pro- 
ceeded ; then he cast a quick, uneasy 
glance at his companion. 

"This comes inopportunely," he muttered. 
" I should have done better to have left 
you with your mother." 

"What is the matter yonder ? Is there 
any danger ?" asked Gabrielle, turning very 
pale. 

She remembered Colonel Wilten's re- 
marks, how he had deplored the hardihood 
with which the Governor would risk his 
safety on such occasions. Raven saw her 
alarm, but ascribed it to fear on her own 
account. 
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" There would seem to be a turbulent 
meeting yonder before the State prison," 
he answered. " I presumed, from general 
appearances, that the peace would not be 
broken to-day, or I should not have driven 
out from the town. But do not be in the 
least uneasy, you shall be exposed to no 
danger. I shall have to leave you ; 
but " 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake, stay with me !" 
cried Gabrielle. ** Where would you go ?" 

** Whither my duty calls me — to the 
scene of action." 

" And I r 

"You must go home alone. No one 
will molest you. Stop, Joseph." 

The coachman obediently drew rein, and 
Raven rose from his seat. 

** Joseph, you will take Fraulein von 
Harder home to the Castle at once, and as 
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quickly as possible. There is no danger ; 
the road is perfectly clear." 

He opened the carriage-door, but the 
girl clung to his arm desperately. 

" Do not leave me alone. Take me 
with you at least, if you must go." 

" Nonsense !" said Raven, freeing his 
arm from her grasp. '*You drive on 
to the Castle. I will come directly the dis- 
turbance is quelled, and the place quiet 
again." 

He alighted, and turned to close the 
door ; but in a moment Gabrielle had sprung 
out too, and now stood by him in the road. 

" Gabrielle !" the Baron exclaimed, and 
there was impatient annoyance in his tone, 
mingled with real alarm. 

But the girl only nestled more closely to 
his side. 

" I will not let you go into the danger 
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alone. I am afraid of nothing, of nothing 
in the world when you are with me. Let 
us go together." 

Again Raven's eye blazed, and this time 
in the joyful flash there was swift, passion- 
ate triumph. 

** You cannot accompany me," he said, 
in that strangely subdued tone which 
Gabrielle had heard but once from his lips 
— once only by the Nixies' Well. " You 
must understand that I cannot take you 
into the midst of that excited crowd, where 
I should have no possible means of protect- 
ing you. It is not the first time I have 
encountered such scenes. I know how to 
curb men's passions, but my wonted energy 
would fail me, were I to think that you 
were exposed to any danger. Promise me 
to return quietly home and to wait for me 
there. I ask this of you, Gabrielle. You 
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will not make it hard for me to do my 
duty." 

He took her in his arms, and lifted her 
into the carriage. Gabrielle offered no re- 
sistance. She knew full well that no 
woman could or should trust herself to the 
mercies of that wild, riotous mob — nothing 
but the mortal anxiety she was enduring 
would have suggested the thought to her. 
This anxiety was now so legibly stamped 
on her features that even Raven's firmness 
wavered. He felt he must tear himself 
away at once, if he would not yield to the 
mute prayer of those beseeching eyes. 

" I must go," he said hastily. " Good- 
bye for the present. I shall not be long 
away." 

He closed the carriage-door sharply, and 
signed to the coachman to drive on. 
Gabrielle, bending out, saw the tall figure 
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turn and stride away with rapid steady 
steps in the direction of the square. Then 
the horses pulled with a will, and the carriage 
flew with redoubled speed on its way to- 
wards the Castle. 




CHAPTER V. 



HORE than an hour had gone by, 
and the Governor had not yet 
returned. The household at the 
Castle was growing uneasy at his prolonged 
absence, for the coachman, on reaching 
home with the young Baroness, had re- 
ported that his master had betaken himself 
to the scene of the disturbances. 

It was, of course, well known at the 
Government-house that the town was astir, 
but no detailed intelligence of what was 
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going on had found its way thither; for the 
servants had, once for all, received instruc- 
tions not to leave the Castle in the event 
of any such occurrence, and none of the 
officials who had their residence there 
cared to venture into the tumult. Council- 
lor Moser alone had chanced to go down 
into the town that afternoon, and had, no 
doubt, been detained by the rioting. He 
had given no sign as yet, and was probably 
waiting until such time as order should be 
restored, and he could traverse the streets 
in safety. 

The Baron*s study was already lighted 
up. The clear flame of the lamp suspended 
from its ceiling illuminated every corner of 
the room, which yet maintained its grave 
and sombre aspect. One spot only, the 
deep recess of the great bay-window, lay in 
shadow ; and there, half hidden by the 
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heavy curtains, stood Gabrielle. The girl 
could not endure to-day to remain in her 
mother's apartments, which lay on the 
other side of the house. She had never 
hitherto entered her guardian's study without 
special permission or summons from him ; 
but now she sought it, remembering that 
its window commanded a fine view of the 
city below. The gathering darkness soon 
narrowed in the range of vision ; indeed, 
the Castle lay too far from the centre of 
the town for the keenest eyes, even in day- 
light, to observe what was going on there ; 
but from this point the watcher could, at 
least, overlook some part of the lighted 
road which led up the Castle-hill, and 
could catch sight of any approaching 
figures in the distance — so reasoned Ga- 
brielle, and remained steadily at her post. 
Very unlike the Gabrielle Harder of the 
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old days, truly, this pale, mute maiden, 
leaning against the window-frame with 
hands convulsively clasped, and gazing out 
as though her eager eyes must penetrate 
the growing darkness. This anxious, de- 
spairing vigil consummated the silent work 
of the last few weeks. It took from her, 
once and for ever, the old childish dream, 
destroyed the illusion by which she had so 
long deceived herself and others. In and 
about her all had been sunshine, until the 
moment when a single glance had dis- 
covered to her the depths of a passion new 
to her experience. In that moment the 
first shadow fell on her path, a shadow 
that had darkened it ever since. The 
bright "butterfly" nature which once flut- 
tered heedlessly on its way, unmindful of 
care or sorrow, vanished when the sun- 
shine faded from her life ; and beneath the 
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spell of that magic gaze a new being arose, 
an ardent, impassioned young creature who 
was to take her share of the struggle and 
the pain which form humanity's sad 
heritage. As Gabrielle waited, trembling 
for a life she knew to be in peril, she came 
to understand what that life was to her — all 
that in this terrible hour she had at stake. 
It was useless longer to seek to delude 
herself. 

The second hour was creeping by. 
Half of it had already passed, and still no 
sign, no news of the Governor. Gabrielle 
had opened the window, hoping to hear the 
sound of the carriage which, as she ex- 
pected, would bring him ; but the road lay 
solitary and deserted, and the flame of the 
gas-lights flickered uneasily, and sometimes 
almost died out beneath the fierce gusts of 
wind, which was rising to a hurricane. 
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At last the longed-for sound was heard ; 
not the roll of carriage-wheels, certainly, 
but the voices and the tread of several 
persons now becoming dimly visible through 
the obscurity. They came on nearer and 
nearer, and a half-expressed cry of joy 
escaped Gabrielle's lips. She had recog- 
nised Raven's figure advancing towards the 
Castle in the company of some half-dozen 
gentlemen ; and a few minutes later the 
party stepped into the circle of light sur- 
rounding the portico. 

** I thank you, gentlemen," said the 
Governor, coming to a halt. " You see it 
was quite unnecessary to enforce your 
escort on me. There has been no attempt 
to molest us on our road. As I told you, 
the tumult has spent itself — for to-night." 

**Yes, but nothing save your Excel- 
lency s timely appearance would have 
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dispersed the rioters," — this in the impres- 
sive voice of Councillor Moser, who was 
standing next his chief. ** They were 
about to storm the gaol and to set the 
prisoners free when you came up so unex- 
pectedly — so providentially, I may say. I 
saw with admiration how your Excellency, 
by mere authority of word and look, tamed 
that rebellious mob, and reduced the rioters 
to order — a result which the Superintendent 
here, with his whole staff of police to back 
him, had vainly striven to obtain." 

The Superintendent, who formed one of 
the group, seemed to take this observation 
in rather ill part ; for he replied with a 
spice of unmistakable spitefulness : 

" Well, you were in a good position at 
your window, no doubt, to see how matters 
went, besides having the satisfaction of 
feeling yourself in perfect security, while 
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Baron von Raven and I were in the thick 
of the fight." 

'* I saw that it would be impossible for 
me to reach his Excellency's side," de- 
clared the Councillor; "otherwise I should 
have " 

"No, no," the Baron interrupted him; 
" that would have been a most unnecessary 
venture on your part, whereas the Super- 
intendent and I were only fulfilling our 
duty. Well, we have settled as to the 
measures to be taken. I hope they will 
suffice to preserve order during the night. 
Colonel Wilten will be back to-morrow, 
and I shall confer with him at once, and 
decide on some means of preventing any 
recurrence of such scenes. If, contrary to 
our previsions, any disturbance should 
occur, have the goodness to let me know. 
Good-evening, gentlemen." 



^ 
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He bowed slightly to his companions, 
and stepped into the hall. Gabrielle closed 
the window gently. She meant to leave 
the study at once — the Baron should not 
find her. there — but it was too late for a 
retreat. He must have mounted the stairs 
in great haste, for already his steps might 
be heard in one of the adjoining rooms, 
and his voice asking : 

" What ? Fraulein von Harder is not 
in her apartments Y' 

" The Baroness is in your Excellency's 
study, and has been waiting there for more 
than an hour," a servant replied. 

No comment was made to this, but the 
step approached at a quickened pace ; the 
door was thrown open, and Raven appeared. 
His first glance fell on Gabrielle, who had 
come out from the window, and now stood 
before him, trembling in every limb. He 
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guessed why she had chosen to wait for 
him there. In an instant he was at her 
side. 

** I was going over to your rooms, when 
they told me you were here — " he spoke in 
a breathless, hurried tone. " I could not 
possibly send any news to tranquillise you. 
The riot is only just quelled. All is quiet 
for the moment. I came up here at once." 

Gabrielle tried to answer him, but her 
voice forsook her. She could not force a 
sound from her lips. Raven looked at the 
fair, pale face, on which the torture of the 
last few hours was but too legibly' written. 
He made a movement, as though to draw 
her to his side, but as yet the habit of self- 
mastery prevailed. The arm he had raised 
fell to his side, his chest heaved, and he 
drew a deep, deep breath. 

'* And now, Gabrielle, repeat to me the 



i 
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words you spoke awhile ago in the carriage, 
the words with which you repelled me." 

"What words?" asked Gabrielle, in 
painful embarrassment. 

" Tell me again the untruth, by the help 
of which you strove to deceive both your- 
self and me. Look me in the face, and 
repeat to me that you love Winterfeld, and 
are determined to be his. If you can do 
that, you shall never again be troubled by 
a word from me. But say it, say it out 
plainly." 

The girl drew back. " Oh, let me go ! 
I — I — oh, let me go, for Heaven s sake !" 

" No, I will not let you go, Gabrielle !" 
broke out Raven, passionately. "The 
tale must be told, once for all. I must 
now put into words that secret which you 
have long known, the secret which has 
been mine since I first looked into those 
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sunny, childish eyes. Soon, very soon after 
that, I heard from your own lips that you 
loved another. I felt that a man thirty 
years your senior, with hair showing streaks 
of grey, would incur the terrible curse of 
ridicule, if he confessed to you his ardent, 
unreciprocated attachment, and I, by 
Heaven ! I vowed none should ridicule me. 
But to-day I saw that you trembled for 
my safety, that you would have rushed 
into the danger yourself only to remain at 
my side — and now you do not dare repeat 
those words, because you feel they convey 
a lie which would cost us both all our 
future happiness. Now, at last, let things 
be made clear between us. I love you, 
Gabrielle, and I have fought against my 
love, calling to my aid all my strength and 
all my pride. The dream should be over, 
I said, and the presumptuous word has 
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cost me dearly. When I meant forcibly 
to subdue and crush out the passion within 
me, it rose with tenfold, irresistible might, 
and taught me to know its power. I 
behaved towards you with harsh, cold 
reserve, wrapping myself in it as in a 
mantle. I sought a rescue in separation, 
in my work, in the battle I am ever waging 
with all the hostile elements arrayed against 
me — in vain ! I had torn myself from you, 
but your image was ever present with me, 
in my dreams, as in my waking hours. It 
forced itself in upon me here, as I sat at 
work ; it followed me into stirring scenes 
without, when all the faculties of mind and 
brain had need to be at full stretch ; and 
when I faced my opponents in the struggle, 
it gleamed on me like a ray of light through 
the stormy clouds surrounding me, and 
compelled my heart, my mind to turn to 
VOL. II. 31 
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you, it has conquered my every feeling, every 
thought. You must be mine, or I must 
let you go from me for ever. Any third 
course would bring destruction on us both. 
Answer me, Gabrielle. Say, whom do you 
love .'* For whom did your heart beat so 
anxiously a little while ago, and what 
thought aroused the apprehension and 
tenderness I read in your looks "i Speak ; 
I await your decision." 

He stood before her, pale and eager, as 
though the verdict were to be one of life or 
death. Gabrielle listened in a sort of stupor 
to this passionate outbreak, which found but 
too ready an echo in her own heart. Raven 
was faithfully describing her own experience. 
She, too, had fought and wrestled with her 
love ; she, too, had sought to fly from a 
power so strong that no escape was possible. 
Before the glowing lava-stream of words 
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which burst with one great throe of Nature 
from the innermost heart of this man, usually 
so cold and so constrained, all the fairy 
fabrics vanished which a young girl's fancy 
had built up, all her childish conceptions of 
love and life ; and with them went the 
foolish dream which she had once thought 
would, fill her whole existence. It had 
been but a day-dream, a dim visionary 
foreshadowing of that which now took 
form and being. Gabrielle had awakened. 
She looked a genuine passion full in the 
face, and if she felt that so volcanic a 
nature, with its sombre depths and 
smouldering fires, was calculated to destroy 
rather than to bless, she no longer quaked 
before it. The thing she had hitherto 
called happiness paled and disappeared 
like some thin phantom before the fierce 

incandescent glow of this man's fervour. 

31—2 
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The young girl made one last attempt 
to cling valiantly to the past. 

** George ... he loves me, trusts me. 
He will be so utterly miserable, if I for- 
sake him !" 

" Do not speak his name V cried Raven, 
his eye sparkling with furious enmity. 
'* Do not remind me that this man alone 
stands between me and my felicity. Ill 
might betide him through it. Woe to him 
if he should try to hold you to your hasty 
promise! I should free you by fair means 
or by foul. What is this Winterfeld to 
you "i What can you be to him "i He 
may love you after his own fashion, but he 
would drag you down to a commonplace 
existence, and give you a commonplace 
affection, nothing more. If he loses you, 
he will overcome the pain of it ; will seek 
consolation in his plans for advancement. 
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in his work, in other ties. Such passion- 
less natures do not know what despair is — 
nothing brings them out of their groove ; 
they, steadily and dutifully, keep on their 
way. I — '' here the Baron's tone sank to 
a lower diapason ; the look of hate died 
out of his face, and his stern voice grew 
milder and milder, until at length it melted 
to a great softness — ** I have never loved, 
have never known such sweet hopes or 
bright illusions. In the continual striving 
after power and greatness, I seem to have 
missed all real happiness, a thirst for which 
has now, so late, arisen within me. Now, 
in the autumn of my life, the veil is rent 
asunder, and I can see all that I have lost, 
lost without once tasting it. Has all 
chance of it gone from me for ever ? Do 
you fear the gap of years which intervenes 
between us 1 I cannot bring you youth, 
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my child. That is past ; but the great 
passion of a man's mature soul is far 
stronger, more intense and more enduring 
than the fancy of any youthful enthusiast. 
It dies out only with his life. Say that 
you will be mine, and I will encompass you 
with love, will make you my idol. I will 
accept any challenge for your sake, and 
will come to you victorious from every 
struggle. All pain and sorrow shall be 
averted from your head ; if really a storm 
is threatening, it shall not . touch, shall not 
come nigh you ; my arms are strong 
enough to protect the woman I love. You 
shall be the sunbeam to brighten my life, 
to brighten and to beautify it. I have 
striven hard and achieved much, but no 
ray of happiness has gleamed upon me ; 
and now that I have seen it shining in my 
path, I cannot close my eyes and shut it 
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out Gabrielle, be my wife, my joy, my 
one delight and treasure !" 

A boundless tenderness was in his words. 
His stormy, fiery vehemence had melted 
gradually into tones of pathetic pleading, 
and he spoke in low, tremulous accents, 
such as surely never yet had come from 
Arno Raven's lips ; and as he pleaded, he 
clasped his arm tighter and tighter round 
the slender form at his side, and drew her 
gently, but irresistibly, towards him. 
Gabrielle yielded passively. Again, as once 
before by the murmuring spring, a trance 
had fallen upon her — a trance half sweet, 
half troubling, holding her senses in thrall 
— and again, as then, she let herself be 
drawn unresistingly out of the bright sun- 
light, wherein she had hitherto breathed, 
down, down into unknown depths. It seemed 
to her that she had no choice but to drift 
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deeper and deeper, and that, with him^ 
supported by his aim, it was blessedness 
enough so to drift, leaving all, all behind. 

A knock at the door startled Gabrielle 
and the Baron, and brought them back to 
realit)'. It had, no doubt, been repeated 
several times without obtaining a response, 
for it was unusually loud and sharp, and 
struck like a clanging dissonance on the 
harmony of their short-lived happiness. 

*' What is it ?" asked Raven, with a start. 
*' I will not be disturbed now." 

*' I beg pardon, your Excellency," said 
the ser\'ant's voice without. "A courier 
has just arrived from the capital. He has 
orders to deliver his despatches to your 
Excellency in person, and asks to be 
admitted immediately." 

The Baron slowly relaxed his hold on 
the young girl. 



^ 
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** Thus am I awakened from my love- 
dreams !' he said bitterly. " They cannot 
grant me even a quarter of an hours 
respite. It would seem that love and 
dreams are forbidden fruit to me ; that the 
thought of them even is forbidden me. — 
The courier must wait a few minutes," he 
added aloud. " I will send for him." 

The servant retired. Raven turned to 
Gabrielle again, but stopped, in concern 
and surprise, as he caught sight of her face. 
" What ails you i*" he said. ** You have 
suddenly turned so deadly pale. It is only 
some important message from the capital 
which is to fall into no hands but mine ; 
some official matter, nothing more. It 
might have come at a more opportune 
time, truly." 

Gabrielle had indeed turned very white. 
That knock, coming just at the moment 
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when the decisive ** yes" was hovering on 
her lips, thrilled her as the portent of some 
coming evil. She herself knew not why, at 
that announcement, her thoughts flew back 
to George and to his words at parting. 
He was living in the capital now. A pang 
shot through her. Was there some plot 
on foot to injure the Baron ? 

** I will go," she said hastily. '*You 
must receive this courier. Let me go." 

Raven clasped her in his arms again. 

'* And will you leave me without giving 
me an answer ? Am I still to live on, 
doubting and fearing lest that other should 
come between us again ? You shall go, 
but speak first the one word I long for. It 
will take but a second to say it. Only one 
word, 'yesT I will not keep you longer." 

** Give me till to-morrow," the girl 
besought with piteous, pathetic entreaty. 
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'* Do not ask me to decide now, do not 
force my consent from me. Give me till 
to-morrow, Amo, I implore you." 

A flash of joy lighted up the Baron's 
features as, for the first time, he heard her 
pronounce his name without the adjunct of 
that formal word which recalled the relation 
and the guardian. Quickly and fervently 
he pressed his lips to her brow. 

** It shall be so. I will force nothing 
from you. I will believe the language of 
your eyes alone, and content myself with 
that. Until to-morrow, then, for one short 
night, farewell, my Gabrielle V 

He walked with her through the adjoin- 
ing room to a door which opened on the 
corridor, and the young girl went hastily 
out. Before she had reached the end of 
the passage, a bell sounded in the Baron's 
study, the signal for he courier to appear. 
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Truly, Arno Raven had but little leisure 
to devote to his love-dreams. He was in- 
exorably, ruthlessly summoned back to the 
hard reality of this prosaic world. 

Gabrielle shut herself in her own room. 
As yet, the decisive word had not been 
spoken, but her choice was already made. 
The hours she had just lived through had 
broken down the bridge connecting her 
with the past — there could be no going 
back now. If George himself had appeared 
before her to assert and to maintain his 
rights, it would have availed nothing — itwas 
too late, he had lost her. Where the young 
lover, despitehis earnestness and enthusiasm, 
had failed, the elder man with his tardily- 
aroused, but even on that account more glow- 
ing passion, triumphantly succeeded. Arno 
Raven had drawn the girl's whole soul to 
himself ; there was no room in her heart 
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now for another. Raven alone held sway 
over Gabrielle's thoughts and feelings, and 
reigned supreme in her dreams when, long 
after midnight, she sank into a brief uneasy 
slumber. George s image never once rose 
before her. Even during her sleep her 
brain was busy with the events of the last 
few hours, which passed in a strange fan- 
tastic medley confusedly before her. 

One single figure occupied the fore- 
ground. Interwoven with the thought of 
him came the memory of that drive through 
the darkening twilight of the autumn even- 
ing. She saw it all : the varied landscape 
with its misty outlines ; overhead a sky 
charged with storm-cloud, and yonder on 
the western horizon the flaming fiery sun- 
set. 




CHAPTER VI 



3T is perfectly unprecedented! 
Such a thing was never heard 
of! I cannot believe my own 
eyes ! This undermines all government, 
saps the foundations of all authority, shakes 
the very pillars of the State. It is horrible 
— horrible !" 

Thus, in a burst of noble pathos, did the 
Councillor unburthen himself of his pent-up 
indignation, addressing the Superintendent 
of police, who was just coming down the 
stairs from an interview with the Governor. 
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" Do you mean the disturbances in the 
town ?" asked the latter, with a slight and 
rather scornful smile. " Yes, it was rather 
noisy down there last night, certainly." 

** Who is thinking of the town i*'* cried 

the Councillor. " Those disturbances go 
for nothing. It is the mere rioting of a 
mob, which can be subjugated, which will 
be subjugated, by military aid, if necessary » 
But when revolutionary ideas invade official 
circles, when men, whose business it is to 
represent and to support the Government, 
attack it in such a way as this, there is an 
end to all order. Who would have thought 
It of Assessor Winterfeld ! A young man 
who has been looked on as a model to the 
whole Civil Service ! I, indeed, have 
always had my suspicions of him. His 
questionable loyalty, his bias in favour of 
the Opposition, his treasonable connections 
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have long inspired uneasiness in my mind ; 
and on several occasions I have expressed 
as much to his Excellency, but he would 
not listen. He had a predilection for the 
Assessor. Quite lately even, by getting 
him transferred to the capital, he opened 
to this favoured subaltern the most brilliant 
prospects ; and now the traitor rewards him 
by the blackest ingratitude." 

**Ah, you are alluding to Winterfeld's 
pamphlet !" said the Superintendent. 
** Have you had the book in your hands 
already ? Why, it can only have reached 
R this morning." 

" I got it accidentally, from a colleague 
who had just received it. A most abominable 
composition ! It is open rebellion, sir — 
open rebellion ! There are things in it 
addressed to his Excellency,- things . . . 
Well, I don't know how such a work came 
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to be printed and circulated. Have you 
taken no steps to suppress it ?" 

" I have no orders and no motive for 
doing so," declared the Superintendent, 
whose coolness formed a strange contrast 
to Moser's indignant excitement. ** The 
pamphlet was brought out in the capital, and 
there was not time, I suppose, to prevent 
its circulation. Besides, such unpalatable 
publications are no longer suppressed in a 
summary manner, as was the custom for- 
merly. Times have changed. As to this 
brochure, I am quite of your opinion. I 
doubt if a more virulent attack has ever 
been made on a statesman holding office 
under the Crown." 

" And it comes from a member of the 
Service, from one who has worked under 
my eyes, in my bureaux !" cried the 
Councillor, in despair. "But he has been 

VOL. II. 32 
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seduced, led astray. I always told him 
that his connection with that clique of 
Swiss Socialists would bring him to ruin. 
I know who is at the bottom of the whole 
business — who is alone to blame for this 
scandal. It is that Dr. Brunnow who has 
been staying here for weeks, under pretext 
of settling some succession business, and 
who has not yet taken his departure." 

'* Because in his case there has been 
even more than the usual circumlocution. 
Endless difficulties have been raised touch- 
ing this matter of his reversion. The 
gentlemen of the law-courts have, with 
rather unnecessary severity, let him feel 
the drawbacks under which he labours in 
being his father's son and, for the time 
being, representative. Finding this, he set 
upon them a little while ago, and subjected 
them to so drastic a treatment, that they 
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were quite taken aback, and now really 
seem as if they meant to hasten on the 
affair. You have a prejudice against the 
young doctor, Councillor. He is not such 
a bad fellow as you think." 

*• This Brunnow is a most dangerous 
man," said the Councillor, all his wonted 
solemnity returning to him with this topic. 
" I knew it from the first day I saw him, 
and my instinct in such matters is infallible. 
Since he has been in our midst, we have 
had these troubles in the town, open re- 
sistance to the appointed authorities ; and 
now comes this printed assault on his Ex- 
cellency. I hold to my opinion, this man 

came to R with the intention of setting 

the city, the province, ay, the whole land, 
in a blaze of insurrection." 

"Why not say the whole of Europe, 
while you are about it!" exclaimed the 
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Superintendent, impatiently. ** You are 
completely mistaken. Merely on account 
of the name he bears, we have kept an eye 
on the young man, and I can assure you 
he has not given the slightest cause for 
any such suspicions. He has entered into 
no political relations here, and took part 
neither directly nor indirectly in the late 
disturbances ; he just simply attends to his 
own private affairs. If I, as head of the 
police, can bear him this testimony, you 
may, I think, admit and put faith in it." 

"But he is the son of an old revolu- 
tionary democrat," persisted the Coun- 
cillor; **and he is an intimate friend of 
Assessor Winterfeld*s." 

** What does that prove "i His father 
was once an intimate friend of the Governor 
here." 

**Wh — what?" cried Moser, starting 
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back. " His Excellency Baron von 
Raven and that man Rudolph Brun- 
now " 

" Were university chums, bosom friends 
even. I have it from the best source. I 
suppose you are not going to accuse Baron 
von Raven of socialist, revolutionary ten- 
dencies. But my time is limited, I must 
be off. Good-morning, Councillor." 

So saying, the Superintendent turned 
his back on the worthy Councillor, who 
was standing dazed with surprise, and left 
the Government-house. On his way to 
the town he encountered the burgomaster. 

" You come from the Castle i^'* asked the 
latter. " Have you seen the Governor ? 
What has he determined on doing i^" 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

"What he threatened yesterday — he 
will proceed with the utmost rigour. If 
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there is any repetition of the riots, the 
troops will be called out. All the neces- 
sary preparations are made. Precisely as 
I was leaving, Colonel Wilten came in to 
consult with him personally on the subject, 
and there can be no doubt as to the result 
of the conference. You know the Baron. 
He will recoil from no measures which may 
effect his purpose." 

**This must not be," said the burgo- 
master, uneasily. ** The popular exaspera- 
tion is so great that any display of military 
force would only add fuel to the flame. 
There would be resistance and bloodshed. 
I had made up my mind not to set foot in 
the Castle again, unless absolutely com- 
pelled to go there ; but now I think I 
must make one last attempt to dissuade 
them from any extreme course." 

** I would advise you not to go," re- 
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turned the Superintendent. " I can tell 
you beforehand,* you will get nothing by it. 
The Baron is not in a forbearing mood 
to-day. He has had news which will ruffle 
his temper for weeks to come." 

" I know," put in the other. *' Assessor 
Winterfeld*s pamphlet. I received it from 
the capital this morning." 

"What, you have heard of it too } Well, 
I must say they have lost no time in circu- 
lating the book. They seem to have 
feared it might be suppressed, and to have 
done what they could to forestall the edict. 
I think there were no grounds for the 
apprehension, however. It looks very 
much as though in high places the inten- 
tion were to let the matter take its 
course." 

"Really; and what says Raven to all 
this } The attack can hardly have come 
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upon him unawares. He must have re- 
ceived some hint of what Was brewing.'* 

'' I am afraid he received no hint what- 
ever. His whole manner betrays the fact 
that he has been taken by surprise. He 
wraps himself in his usual reserve, but he 
cannot altogether conceal that he is per- 
turbed and frightfully irritated. My allu- 
sions to the matter in question were met 
so ungraciously that I thought it better to 
drop the subject. It is really an unprece- 
dented attack, and an outrageously impru- 
dent one into the bargain. When such 
opinions are to be disseminated among the 
people, they are generally given to the 
public in an anonymous form. The author 
lets the first fury of the storm wear itself 
out before he gives his name ; he allows 
himself to be sought out and divined, and 
only emerges from his retirement when 
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obliged or encouraged so to do. But the 
Assessor signs in' full, and leaves no doubt 
to the world in general, and the Governor 
in particular, as to who is the assailant. I 
can't think how he has found courage to 
challenge his whilom chief in this manner. 
He throws down the gauntlet to him in 
the face of the whole country — the book is 
one long accusation from beginning to 
end." 

" And from beginning to end it is one 
long truth," answered the burgomaster, 
warmly. ** This young man puts us all to 
shame. What he has now ventured to do, 
should have been done long ago. When 
the resistance of a whole city proves fruit- 
less, when all appeals to the Government 
fail, the dispute should be brought before 
the forum of public opinion, and there de- 
cided. Winterfeld has been clear-sighted 
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enough to see this, and courageous enough 
to speak the first word. Now that the 
way has been thrown open for them, all 
will be ready to follow him." 

"Yes, but he is hazarding his position 
and very livelihood on the die," remarked 
the Superintendent. " This pamphlet of 
his goes too far, and brilliantly as it is 
written, its author will have to smart for 
it. Raven is not the man to allow himself 
to be insulted and attacked with impunity. 
This bold knight-errant may find himself 
worsted in the tourney. He may fall a 
victim to his own audacity." 

"Or he may at a blow demolish the 
Governor s supremacy. But, however the 
affair may end, it is sure to make a tre- 
mendous sensation ; and here in R it 

will be the spark to fire the powder-train." 

" I am afraid so too," assented the police 
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magnate. *' It stands to reason that the 
Baron will go all lengths now, in order to 
remain master of the situation. Well^ 
whatever he may do, will be done at his 
own risk and peril." 

While the two gentlemen thus discoursed^ 
going on their way together, the conference, 
to which allusion had been made, was being 
pursued between the Governor and Colonel 
Wilten, in the former s private study. The 
topic under discussion must have been one 
of importance, for the Colonel looked 
exceedingly grave. Raven was, to all 
appearance, unmoved ; the ashy paleness 
of his countenance and the deep furrows of 
his knitted brow alone betrayed that some 
unusually disturbing influence had been 
at work. His bearing and speech were, as 
ever, perfectly assured and under control. 

" The thing is settled," he said. *'You 
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will hold the troops in readiness for an 
immediate intervention, and you will pro- 
ceed unsparingly, should resistance be 
offered. I will take the responsibility and 
all the possible consequences on myself." 

" If it must be ... it must," replied the 
Colonel. ** You know my scruples, and I 
do not disguise from you that, in case of 
any difficulty arising, I shall leave the 
responsibility of this step with you." 

** I hold myself answerable, solely and 

entirely. This rebellious city of R 

must be reduced to submission, be the cost 
what it may. It is now more than ever 
incumbent on me to uphold my authority. 
It must not be thought for a moment that 
the mischievous blow which has been 
directed against me has had power to 
slacken my rein." 

" What blow ?" asked the Colonel. 
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"You have not heard the latest news 
from the capital ?" 

** No ; as you are aware, I have only been 
back in town a few hours." 

Raven rose, and paced rapidly up and 
down the room. When he returned and 
stood before the Colonel, his agitation could 
be read in his features, in spite of all his 
efforts to keep it down. 

**I recommend you, then, to read Assessor 
Winterfeld's pamphlet," he said in a tone 
which was meant to be only sarcastic, but 
which vibrated with fierce anger. "He 
feels himself appointed to denounce me to 
the country at large as a despot who re- 
gards neither law nor justice, who has 
become a scourge, a pestilent source of 
harm, to the province committed to his 
charge. A long list of crimes is therein 
imputed to me : abuse of power, arbitrary 
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action, illegal violence, and all the usual 
catchwords. It really is worth while to 
read the precious composition, if only to 
marvel at the presumption with which one 
of the youngest and lowliest of my subal- 
terns ventures to arraign his chief. So far, 
only a chosen few have cognisance of this 
brochure ; to-morrow, the whole town will 
ring with it." 

** But why do you take it so quietly ?" 
exclaimed the Colonel. " These things do 
not spring up in a day, of themselves. You 
must have been prepared for it — have had 
news of what was coming." 

** Oh yes ; the news reached me yester- 
day evening, just about the time that the 
book was being hawked about the streets 
of the capital, and when many copies of it 
were on their way hither. The same 
<:ourier brought me an assurance of the 
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Minister's * sincere regret ' that it had not 
been possible to prevent the publication ; 
the matter had now gone too far for sup- 
pression." 

** That is strange !" said Wilten, in sur- 
prise. 

" More than strange. They are generally- 
well informed at head-quarters as to all that 
is in the press, and they do not readily 
suffer anything to appear that is likely to 
prove dangerous. With the work in ques- 
tion, there could have been no difficulty. 
They had only to consider the insults 
offered to me as levelled at the Govern- 
ment, and to suppress the entire edition. 
But it seems that the will so to act was 
wanting, and as they feared that I should 
energetically insist on such a course being 
pursued, they purposely left me in complete 
ignorance of the matter, and only warned 
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me when it was too late for the intimation 
to be of use." 

The Colonel looked down meditatively. 

** You have few friends in the capital and 
at court — I told you so months ago. There 
are constant intrigues on foot against you 
there, and no stone is left unturned to 
damage your credit and undermine your 
influence. If a fitting instrument has been 
found ready to hand . . . Assessor Winter- 
feld is engaged at the Ministry now, I 
think ?" 

**Yes," said the Baron, bitterly. **I 
opened its doors to him. I myself sent my 
denunciator to the capital." 

'' They have got hold of the young man 
at once, it being known that he came direct 
from your Chancellery. Perhaps he only 
contributes his name, and the onslaught 
really comes from a far different quarter." 
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Raven shook his head moodily. 

** He IS no instrument in the hands of 
others ; he acts spontaneously, and the 
scheme cannot have been concocted in the 
few weeks which have elapsed since he left 

R . The book is the result of much 

thought and labour. It has taken months, 
perhaps years, to prepare. Here in my 
own bureaux, under my very eyes, the plan 
of it has been sketched out and designed. 
Every word shows that it has been slowly, 
carefully written." 

" And the Assessor never betrayed him- 
self to you or any one ?" asked Wilten. 
"He must have had associates, confidential 
friends." 

The Baron's lips worked, and his eyes 
were fixed on the window-recess from which 
Gabrielle had yesterday stepped forth to 
welcome him. 

VOL. II. 33 
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**One of his confidants I know, at least," 
he said; "and that one shall render ac- 
count to me. As to the young man him- 
self — well, we shall see later on. There 
can be but one manner of settling such a 
matter between us two. Just at present I 
have to reckon with other enemies. It is 
of little consequence that an Assessor 
Winterfeld should rise up in virtuous in- 
dignation, and declare me a tyrant and my 
tenure of office a public calamity — others 
have done this before him. But that he 
should venture to cry it aloud in the ears 
of all the world, that such a venture should 
be tolerated, perhaps encouraged — this is 
what gives a serious colour, a certain im- 
portance, to the affair. I shall at once 
•demand ample satisfaction from the Govern- 
ment, which is attacked with me and in my 
person ; and should they show signs of 
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refusing it, I shall know how to bring them 
to reason. It is not the first time I have 
had to set a plain alternative before these 
gentlemen. I have frequently found it ne- 
cessary to clear the air a little by some sharp, 
decided action when the intrigues became 
too annoying to be borne in silence." 

" You take too grave a view of the 
matter," said the Colonel, reassuringly ; 
^* and it is strange in you, who generally 
meet every attack with absolute, unruffled 
calm. Why do you now allow yourself to 
be irritated by mere lies and calumnies T 

The Baron drew himself up proudly. 

'' Who says they are lies } The animus 
which pervades the book is stamped on 
-every page, but it does not contain palpable 
untruths, and I have no intention of calling 
in question one of the facts adduced against 
me. I am ready to answer for my acts, but 

33—2 
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only to those who are entitled to require 
an account from me, and not to the first 
man who may feel disposed to sit in judg- 
ment on me and my proceedings. To him 
and to his fellows, I shall g^ve the one 
answer they deserve." 

At this point of the conversation they 
were interrupted. A report was brought 
in to the Governor, which the Superin- 
tendent of police had just sent over from 
the town. Colonel Wilten rose to depart 

** I will go and see that the measures we 
have agreed upon are taken at once. The 
Baroness arrived safely, I hope "i She 
came with us to town, but declined our 
escort up to the Castle. And how is FrSu- 
lein von Harder } She must have seen 
something of the rioting last night." 

** I do not know," said Raven shordy, 
almost roughly. " I have not seen her 
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to-day, and I was too busy to receive my 
sister-in-law in person. I shall go over to 
them a little later." 

He gave his hand to the Colonel, who, 
after a few parting words, left the room, 
while the Baron returned to his writing- 
table, on which last night's despatches still 
lay, and began a letter to the Minister. 

Baroness Harder had reached the Castle 
some hours previously, and had been re- 
ceived by her daughter alone, a circum- 
stance which had given umbrage to the 
lady. It argued, she said, great disrespect 
on her brother-in-law's part that he could 
not tear himself away from his business for 
a few minutes at least, to welcome her. 
And to this other annoyances were added. 
The cold from which she had been suffering 
for several days past had been increased by 
the drive through the morning air. Madame 
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von Harder declared herself to be very ill, 
and at once retired to her bedroom to get a 
little rest, giving orders that she was on no 
account to be disturbed — this to the intense 
relief of her daughter, who was thus again 
left free to pursue her troubled thoughts. 

Gabrielle had, indeed, hardly been able 
to conceal from her mother the agitation 
and anxiety which were consuming her. 
The Baron had not shown himself all day ► 
he had even sent in an excuse at breakfast- 
time. She knew that, in consequence of 
last night^s events, he had been incessantly 
occupied from early morning, that special 
messengers had pressed on each other's 
heels, and that audiences and conferences 
without respite were being held in his 
study ; but she knew also that, in spite of 
everything, he would find time, must find 
time, to come to her, if only for a few 
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minutes. *' Until to-morrow." The words^ 
spoken with passionate tenderness, still rang" 
in her ears. The morning had come ; all the 
forenoon had passed. Raven did not appear ; 
he sent no word, no line, and a very mountain- 
load of care seemed to weigh on the young 
girFs heart. What could have happened } 

Twelve o'clock struck. Gabrielle was 
sitting alone in her mother*s little boudoir^ 
when at length she really heard, in the 
anteroom, the quick steady steps which a 
hundred times that morning she had heard 
in fancy. She drew a deep breath, and 
listened with a beating heart. Her cheeks, 
so pale a minute before, were dyed now a 
deep crimson. Anxiety, care, apprehen- 
sion, all were forgotten in this moment, as 
the door opened, and the Baron came in. 

*' I wish to speak to you," he said briefly, 
without any preface. "Are we alone T 
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Gabrielle bent her head affirmatively. 
Her impulse had been to hasten towards 
him ; but she stopped, confounded by his 
tone, which grated oddly, harshly on her 
ear. Now, looking more closely, she saw 
the strange change that had come over his 
features. This was not the Arno Raven 
who had yesterday held her in his arms and 
poured out to her the tale of his love, with 
an ardour and a passion which had meta- 
morphosed the man's whole being, inspiring 
him with warmth and tenderness. To-day 
he stood before her gloomy, reserved, icily 
severe. The lips which had given utter- 
ance to those fervent, loving words were 
firmly set ; in the dark, rigid countenance 
no trace could be seen of the play of feel- 
ing which had yesterday irradiated it, and 
the eyes flashed fiercely, menacingly, as 
they met the young girl's timid gaze. 
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*'You expected me earlier, perhaps," 
went on the Baron. " I had need of some 
time to make myself acquainted with cer- 
tain — certain communications which had 
reached me, and I felt that our present 
interview would come soon enough. It is 
unnecessary for me to enter into explana- 
tions, for, though not generally familiar 
with my official concerns, on this occasion 
you probably know as well as I do what 
has occurred." 

" I .'^ No," said Gabrielle, with failing 
breath. " How should I know Y' 

" Do you mean to deny it 1 But of this 
we will speak later. In the first place, I 
must ask what led you to enter on this 
miserable comedy, the farcical part of which 
was reserved for me } Beware, Gabrielle. 
As I told you yesterday, I have but little 
talent for such a r6le. The man who is 
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duped and betrayed is only ridiculous 
while he patiently endures it. I am not 
inclined to do this. The sorry game you 
have played with me will be fraught with 
danger both to yourself and to another." 

" But what do you mean } I do not 
understand you," cried the girl, whose dis- 
tress was momentarily increasing. 

Raven came close up to her, and fixed a 
keen, searching gaze on her countenance. 

** What was the meaning of those warning 
words which you whispered to me yester- 
day, as we drove home ? How did you 
know that I was in any way threatened, 
and why did you start and turn deadly 
pale when that courier from the capital was 
announced 'i Speak ; I insist upon an 
answer." 

Gabrielle listened with growing conster- 
nation. She began to suspect whither 
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these questions tended, but was quite in 
the dark as to the event that had prompted 
them. Raven must have seen that she did 
not understand him, for he drew the 
pamphlet from his breast-pocket, and threw 
it on the table. 

" This little book will perhaps help your 
memory. It is the most contumelious, the 
most astounding attack which has ever 
been made upon me. You probably read 
it in an unfinished state ; it has, no doubt, 
been completed, perfected in the capital, in 
the Ministerial bureaux. Do not look at 
me as though I were speaking in some 
foreign tongue. This name, which stands 
on the title-page, is, I think, not unknown 
to you." 

Gabrielle had taken up the pamphlet 
mechanically. Her eye fell on the page . 
mentioned, on the name inscribed thereon. 
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She started : " From George ? He has 
kept his word !" 

'* Kept his word ?" repeated Raven, with 
a bitter laugh. ** So you had his word for 
it. You were his confidante, his confede- 
rate ? But, indeed, how could I doubt it 
for an instant ? It was clear from the first 
— clear as the noonday sun." 

The young girl was too stunned and 
confused to defend herself with skill or 
energy. The unfortunate exclamation 
which had escaped her could but confirm 
the Baron in his suspicion that she had 
been an accomplice. 

** I had a presentiment of some coming 
evil,'* she replied, summoning up all her 
courage ; **but I knew nothing decided. I 
thought " 

Raven did not let her finish. He 
grasped her hand, and held it tightly. 
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** Had you really no suspicion that there 
was some scheme on foot to injure me ? 
Were the hints you let fall yesterday purely 
accidental and devoid of any special aim ? 
Did it not occur to you, when those de- 
spatches were brought in upon us in hot 
haste, that perhaps * some one had kept 
his word ?' Look me in the face, and 
say it was not so. I will try to believe 
you." 

Gabrielle was silent. She could not 
answer in the negative, and the thought 
that, in truth, she had known of George's 
intention, at least, robbed her of her pre- 
sence of mind. The low words which the 
young man had spoken when parting from 
her, acquired a fatal importance now ; they 
weighed on the young girl, and seemed to 
crush her with a sense of guilt. 

Raven's eyes had never quitted her face. 
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His fingers slowly relaxed ; he let her 
hand fall, and stepped back. 

** So you knew it," he said ; ** and with 
that knowledge you stood quietly by and 
saw me wrestle with a senseless passion ; 
saw me finally succumb to the weakness. 
You allowed me to believe that my affec- 
tion was returned, and so pricked me on to 
madness, while secretly you were counting 
the days and hours to the time when the 
blow — the mortal blow, as you fancied, 
should strike me. Certain of a future 
triumph, you could yesterday let me fold 
you to my breast and speak to you words 
of love. By Heaven ! it is too much, too 
much !'* 

His voice was still constrained and low, 
but something in it foretold the coming 
outbreak. 

Gabrielle felt herself powerless, defence- 
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less, against his accusations. She made 
an attempt, however, to meet and refute 
them. 

** Hear me, Arno. You are mistaken. 
I have not deceived you, nor betrayed you. 
If I knew anything '' 

" Say no more !" he interrupted her, with 
terrible vehemence. " I will hear nothing. 
I know enough. Your silence just now 
spoke more plainly than words. Justify 
your conduct to him, to your * George i 
confess to him that you could not keep his 
secret to the last moment. He will per- 
haps forgive you. The warning would, 
any way, have come too late. This I will 
own, I did him an injustice in declaring 
him to be a commonplace person, not above 
the ordinary run of men. Evidently he is 
not afraid to leave accustomed grooves, to 
undertake feats which no one has ventured 
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on before him, and which no one, I think, 
in future will care to emulate. He may 
possibly make his way with it, this young 
Assessor whom yesterday nobody knew, 
and whose name will to-morrow be in 
everybody's mouth, simply because he has 
had the audacity to whet his sword and 
attack me. But he will pay dearly for the 
notoriety, I give you my word for that. 
As yet I have never feared a foe, nor 
shrunk from a contest, and this onslaught 
would have moved me as little as the rest. 
The thought that you were in league with 
him, that you — -you had betrayed me, this, 
and only this, it is which has procured my 
enemies the satisfaction and triumph of 
seeing me for once thrown off my balance." 
His voice faltered a little as he spoke 
the last words. Through the man's fierce 
wrath at seeing himself, as he believed. 
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wounded in his love as in his honour, came 
the sharp quivering pang of an exceeding 
bitter pain. At this tone Gabrielle forgot 
all else. She flew to him, laid her two 
hands on his arm, and would have spoken, 
have implored ; but it was useless. With 
a rough, angry movement he freed himself, 
thrusting her from him. 

" Go ! I have been a fool, I own, but the 
illusion is dispelled now. I will not let 
myself be lured on a second time by those 
eyes, which have lied to me once with their 
feigned anxiety and tenderness. Tell your 
George he has not well reflected what it is 
to challenge me to single combat. He will 
soon make the experience. Between us 
two all is over, now and for ever !" 

He went. The door fell to behind him 
with a crash, and Gabrielle remained alone. 
She looked down at the pamphlet lying on 
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the table, at the name printed thereon, but 
saw neither. Echoing and re-echoing 
through her mind in dismal iteration came 
those last cruel words. Ah, yes ; all was 
over now, now and for ever ! 

The fears entertained that fresh dis- 
turbances might break out in the town 
were but too speedily realised. All the 
military measures had been taken in the 
most ostensible manner possible, it being 
hoped that they would intimidate the popu- 
lation ; they had, however, a contrary 
effect, and only served to increase the 
general bitter animosity against the Go- 
vernor. A low ferment of discontent had 
been going on for months ; but the popular 
demonstrations of ill-feeling had only 
assumed a serious character within the last 
few days. Signs of the hostile spirit pre- 
vailing throughout the city had not been 
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wanting, but there had previously been no 
attempt at open insurrection. People in 

R had so long been accustomed to 

bow to the Governor s will, it was not easy 
for them to shake off the habit. More- 
over, the Baron's temper was pretty accu- 
rately known. It was felt that neither 
weakness nor concessions were to be ex- 
pected from him — so for weeks the citizens 
contented themselves with grumbling and 
murmuring their dissatisfaction. The ener- 
getic inflexible mind in authority over them 
exerted its wonted sway. So far. Raven 
had restrained the threatening elements, 
and held the storm in check. By his per- 
sonal intervention he had quelled a riot 
and dispersed the rebellious masses ; but, 
even in that hour of apparent success, it 
had been made evident to him that his 
power was on the wane. 

34—2 
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Things now seemed to have reached a 
crisis. Much exasperation was felt at the 
arrests which had been made by the Baron s 
order some days before, and at the extreme 
harshness and rigour with which the of- 
fenders were treated. By this incident the 
long-smouldering fire was fanned to a flame. 
A tumult was raised with a view to release 
the captives, and when the attempt failed, 
and the Governor still opposed to all the 
popular protests and all the importunate 
clamouring the same unvarying resolute 
answer, the agitation, which had been tem- 
porarily allayed, broke out afresh with re- 
doubled force. 

Evening had come again. The Govern- 
ment-house was in a state of turmoil and 
excitement. Every door, even to the main 
entrance, was barred and guarded. The 
panic-stricken servants thronged the cor 
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ridors and staircases, and outside, before 
the long line of windows, glittered a file 
of bayonets. A strong detachment of 
troops was stationed round the Castle-hill, 
the soldiers having arrived in time to secure 
the Governor's residence from attack. The 
roads leading to it had been cleared, and 
the crowd driven back ; but the uproar in 
the neighbouring streets had increased 
proportionably, and at any moment a col- 
lision between the armed force and the 
populace might be expected. 

The Governors apartments were the 
focus of all the busy movement. Messages 
flowed in one upon the other ; police officers 
and orderlies came and went. Councillor 
Moser had hurried to the side of his chief, 
who was to him a stronghold and rock of 
defence in every time of danger. Lieu- 
tenant Wilten, appointed to command the 
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Castle garrison, was with the Baron, and 
an ambassador from the insurgent camp 
was also present — the worthy burgomaster, 
who had come up the hill, resolved on 
making that last attempt which in the 
morning he had been induced to forego. 

Raven himself stood cool and un- 
moved in the midst of all this hurry and 
commotion. He listened to the reportis 
and gave his orders, not for an instant dis- 
turbed from his perfect equanimity ; but 
those about him had never seen his face so 
hard, so rigidly set, as on this evening. 
The stormy passages of the last four-and- 
twenty hours had, no doubt, helped to 
grave that harsh inexorable expression on 
his features ; but whatever internal struggles 
he might have fought through, whatever 
he might have suffered since the preceding 
evening, to all bystanders he was the same 
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haughty imperturbable Baron von Raven, 
in whose armour there was no joint, from 
whom those shafts glanced innocuously 
which would have shattered the strength 
of ordinary men. 

** For the last time I beg, I demand of 
you to abstain from these extreme mea- 
sures. There is yet time — as yet no blood 
has been shed. In another quarter of an 
hour it may be too late. It is said you 
have given orders that no mercy is to be 
shown. I cannot, will not believe this." 

" Am I to allow the Castle to be taken 
by a coup de main f the Baron interrupted 
him. ** Am I to wait until the entrance is 
stormed and I am insulted here in my own 
apartments } I think I have sufficiently 
shown how distasteful it is to me to take 
precautions for my own personal safety, 
but I have to answer for the safety of 
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Others, and, above all, I have to guard the 
Government-house from any chance of 
attack. This is my simple duty, and I 
intend to perform it." 

" We have here to do with a mere de- 
monstration ; there is no question of an 
attack," declared the burgomaster. " But 
no matter; you say the Castle must be 
protected and the crowds driven back. 
Well, this has been done ; the Castle-hill is 
lined with troops — let that suffice. The 
agitation down yonder is perfectly harm- 
less, and will die out of itself, if left a free 



course." 



" Colonel Wilten will clear the streets," 
said Raven, coldly. "Should resistance 
be offered, he will resort to arms." 

** That would lead to incalculable trouble. 
All the outlets to the Castle road are 
beset by the military; the people are 
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hedged in on every side, and could not take 
to flight. Do not let it come to this, your 
Excellency. Hundreds of lives are at 
stake." 

" The order and safety of the town are 
at stake, and they may no longer remain at 
the mercy of this rabble." There was an 
uncompromising, determined ring in the 
Baron's voice. ** I have dallied long 
enough, postponing this measure. Now it 
has been decided on, and will be carried 
into execution. If the streets are cleared 
at once, without opposition, there is no 
reason for uneasiness ; in the opposite 
case, the consequences must be on the 
heads of the insurgents." 

At this moment the door was opened, 
and the Superintendent of police came in. 

" Well, how goes it ?" 

" I have withdrawn my men from the 
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principal centres," replied the functionary 
addressed. " We can do no more. The 
excitement is increasing every minute ; it 
seems they mean to resist. I have just 
had some wounded men brought up to the 
Castle. There was no possibility of getting 
them transported to the town. They must 
be taken in here for the present." 

"How is it there are wounded already ?" 
asked the burgomaster. "Ten minutes 
ago, when I came up the hill, there had 
been no collision with the troops." 

" These casualties occurred some time 
ago, before the soldiers were called out, 
while we were bearing the brunt alone. 
Two of my men got very roughly handled 
then, and, unfortunately, a third person 
was injured, one in no way concerned in 
the row, a doctor who had come to the 
rescue and applied bandages to the 
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wounded. He had finished his work and 
was going off, when one of the stones, 
which were falling thick and fast, struck 
him and felled him to the earth. It is 
that Dr. Brunnow of whom we were speak- 
ing this morning," added the Superinten 
dent, turning to Councillor Moser. 

"Who?" asked Raven, quickly. He 
had caught the last words. 

"A young doctor who has been staying 
here for the last few weeks. Max Brunnow 
by name. His father lives in Switzerland, 
whither he had to fly for political motives. 
He took a prominent part in the last revo- 
lution." 

The Superintendent let fall these re- 
marks in an easy and, apparently, pointless 
manner ; but as he spoke, he kept a vigilant 
watch on the Baron. He alone saw the 
almost imperceptible change of colour, and 
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heard the slight tremor of emotion in the 
question : 

"Is the young man's wound serious ?" 

** I fear so — perhaps even mortal. He 
lies in a state of unconsciousness. The 
stone struck him on the head." 

" Ever}^ attention shall be given to the 
wounded man ;" the Baron stepped towards 
the door, but bethought himself, and paused. 
The burgomaster's look of surprise, and the 
keen, observant glance of the lynx-eyed 
Superintendent, no doubt reminded him 
that this sudden show of sympathy on his 
part was in too glaring contrast to that in- 
difference to the loss of human life he had 
hitherto manifested. " I will myself give 
all needful orders," he added slowly, and 
laid his hand on the bell. 

''The major-domo has already made 
every arrangement, and has shown the 
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utmost thoughtfulness. It is unnecessary 
that you should trouble yourself, your 
Excellency." 

The Baron walked up to the window in 
silence. Why was the name of his old 
friend and companion recalled to his 
memory just at this moment ? Was he to 
take it as a warning, a reminder that he 
himself, Arno Raven, had once belonged 
to those rebels whom he now declared him- 
self ready to shoot down ? A long pause 
followed, during which many critical 
minutes sped by. 

" I will return to the town," said the 
burgomaster, breaking the silence at 
length. "Am I to take those words as 
your Excellences final decision ?" 

The Baron turned. The shade of some 
inward conflict was on his face, as he 
replied : 
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" Colonel Wilten has the command in the 
town. I cannot interfere with his plans. 
The military arrangements rest with him." 

** But the Colonel acts under your in- 
structions. A word from you, and he will 
refrain from active intervention, at least. 
Speak the word. We are all waiting for it, 
earnestly desiring it." 

Again some seconds passed. Deep 
furrows gathered on Raven's brow as he 
stood thinking. Suddenly he drew himself 
up and called the young officer to him. 

** Lieutenant Wilten, can you leave your 
post here at the Castle for a quarter of an 
hour } I would ask you to go over to your 
father yourself." 

He paused and listened. From the 
town there came a sound, distant but not 
to be mistaken — the crackle of firearms. 

" Good God ! those are shots !" cried 
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Councillor Moser, starting up in terror, 
while the two men at his side hurried to 
the window. 

The darkness prevented their seeing 
anything, but sight was superfluous in this 
case. A second, a third time came the 
sharp, quick, cracking sound — then all was 
still. 

** The message would be useless now," 
said the young officer in a low voice, 
addressing the Baron. '' They have opened 
fire already." 

Raven answered not a syllable. He 
stood motionless, leaning with his hand on 
the table, his eyes directed towards the 
window ; but, a minute later, as the other 
two came back from thence, he turned to 
the burgomaster and said : 

" You see it is too late. I cannot inter- 
fere now, if I would." 
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" I see," said the old man, with trenchant 
bitterness ; " there is blood now between 
you and us, so all discussion is at an end. 
I have not a word more to say." 





CHAPTER VII. 



^••■■^iF ever any one had cause to 
jj||r ruminate on the strange sport 

of destiny, that person surely 

was Councillor Moser ; for wayward 
chance had played him as sorry a trick 
as could well be imagined. He, the most 
faithful subject of a most gracious sove- 
reign, the incarnation of loyalty, the sworn 
foe of every revolutionary and democratic 
tendency, had lived to see the son of a traitor 
to King and State lodged beneath his roof, 
VOL. 11. 35 
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admitted to the sanctuary of his home — 
while, bitterest reflection of all, to the 
imprudent and over-hasty conduct of his 
own daughter must he ascribe the calamity 
which had overtaken him. 

There was no denying the fact that 
Agnes Moser had alone been to blame 
for what had happened, though, no doubt, 
she had been actuated by the most pious 
motives. Agnes had always looked on 
the short space of time which she was to 
spend in her father s house before entering 
on her chosen vocation, simply as an 
interval of preparation for the life that was 
to follow. The law-writer's sick wife was 
by no means the only person on whom 
she had bestowed her care and attention. 
Wherever comfort and consolation were 
needed, in the Castle itself or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, there would be found 
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this young girl, so rarely seen at other 
times, ready, in her quiet self-sacrificing 
way, to relieve the suffering and afflicted ; 
and what, in another case, might have 
appeared singular and excited remark, 
was from her received as a matter of 
course. It was generally known that 
Councillor Moser*s daughter was to take 
the veil ; the sanctity of the future nun 
was about her, and this, added to her 
constant willingness to render help where 
help was needed, procured for her from all 
the dwellers in the Castle a degree of 
respect but seldom accorded to a maiden 
of seventeen. It seemed perfectly natural, 
therefore, that when the wounded men 
were brought up to the Castle, Fraulein 
Moser should take her part in the work of 
succour, and her proposal to have Dr. 
Brunnow, whose case was by far the 
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she could attend to him herseii, i**^ 
prompt and cordial acceptance. The 
Governor had given orders that every 
care and attention were to be shown the 
injured men, and more especially the 
young doctor, who had so nearly lost his 
life in the exercise of his professional duty, 
and surely he could be entrusted to no 
better hands than these. His precarious 
condition would oblige him to remain at 
the Castle for the present, whilst the two 
policemen, whose injuries were of a less 
serious nature, might be transported to 
the town on the following day. The 
major-domo caught at the chance of ful- 
filling his master's instructions so precisely. 
He gave his warm support to the phir 
which the young lady's feelings of Christia 
charity had suggested, and he had tl 
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satisfaction of finding that the Baron, when 
informed of the arrangement, appeared well 
pleased and spoke his full approval. 

But the Councillor was by no means so 
satisfied with the position of affairs. He 
worked himself into a fury on seeing this 
treasonable patient installed in his home, 
and insisted on his immediate removal. 
Here, however, he was met by a resistance 
as decided as his own. For the first time 
in her life the gentle, quiet Agnes displayed 
an unyielding obstinacy, refusing absolutely 
to obey her father in this matter ; and as 
that determined person, Frau Christine, 
declared herself on the side of her young 
mistress, Moser was out- voted and van- 
quished. He was given to understand 
that a man so dangerously ill could not be 
moved without risk to his life, and that he 
who turned him out of doors would incur 
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the guilt of manslaughter ; and the Council- 
lor at length seemed to grasp the truth of 
this reasoning, but it did not lessen his 
despair. Early the next morning he rushed 
over to his chief to communicate the dread- 
ful tidings, and to protest in the most 
solemn manner against any supposition of 
complicity on his part ; but, in lieu of the 
hoped-for decree which should free him 
from the presence of his unwelcome guest, 
he was advised to acquiesce in and sanction 
his daughter's proceedings, of which the 
Baron himself seemed thoroughly to ap- 
prove. Raven promised to shield the 
Councillor from any doubts on the score 
of his loyalty, and even declared that he 
would send round his own physician to the 
patient. It was incumbent on them, he 
said, to show all interest in the young 
doctor, who had behaved with so much 
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courage and proper feeling. The Councillor 
was fain to submit to this high authority, 
but he did so with a heavy heart. He 
could not forgive his daughter for allowing 
herself thus to be led into extremes by her 
charitable sentiments and her pity for her 
suffering fellow-creatures ; and though he 
was powerless to alter the accomplished 
fact, he viewed it every day with increasing 
abhorrence and indignation. 

On the third morning after Max Brun- 
now*s accident, the doctor who was attend- 
ing him called to pay his usual professional 
visit. He was a small, spare man, with 
flaxen hair, mild-looking eyes and a very 
gentle voice. On coming in, he met the 
master of the house, who was on the point 
of leaving for his office, and a short con- 
ference took place between the two gentle- 
men. 
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"No, Councillor, I have little, 1 may say 
n6, hope of saving our patient. He is iii a 
bad way — a very bad way. We must hold 
ourselves prepared for the worst." 

"You have not seen him to-day," said 
the Councillor. " My daughter tells me he 
has passed a Very quiet night." 

The little doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" Ah, weakness — coma ! There was great 
loss of blood, and after the violent traumatic 
fever, extreme exhaustion was sure to 
follow. I tell you, in my opinion, he will 
not rally." 

" I am sorry to hear it," said the Council- 
lor. Before the dread shadow of Death 
his rancour yielded, and compassion gained 
the upper hand. " And nly daughter will 
be sorry too. She has taken all the nursing 
on herself, and has zealously kept watch 
by the sick-bed. I fear, indeed, that Agnes 
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is overtaxing her strength, for I have never 
seen her look so pale. I had really to insist 
this morning — to compel her to go and take 
some rest after sitting up all night." 

"Yes, Fraulein Moser is an admirable 
nurse. She has all the zeal and devotion 
necessary for her future vocation, and I 
am persuaded that her life will be fruitful 
of blessing to others. In this case, how- 
ever, her exertions will soon be at an end. 
I fear the poor fellow's hours are numbered. 
He will hardly last through the day." 

With a melancholy shake of the head, 
he took his leave, and went off to see his 
patient. The Councillor remained behind, 
looking very blank and melancholy also, but 
from quite another cause. A fresh trouble 
was coming on him. There was to be a 
death in the house now, after these two 
long days of care and anxiety. And how 
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shocking it would be to see in the papers : 
** The son of that Dr. Brunnow, whose 
name is notorious in connection with the 

late revolution, died on such a day in R , 

at the house of Councillor Moser. His 
death was occasioned by injuries received 
in a street riot." Those wretched papers 
always made these announcements in a 
dry, matter-of-fact manner, without a word 
of explanation or amplification. The 
Councillor cast an appealing glance to 
Heaven. He, the most dutiful, the most 
conscientious of officials, to be exposed to 
such a fate ! His head drooped dolefully 
over his white neckcloth as he at length set 
out on his way to the Chancellery. 

Meanwhile the physician had betaken 
himself to the sick-room. He entered 
with the cautious, noiseless step with which 
it seems natural to approach the dying. 
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Frau Christine, who had relieved her young 
mistress for a short time, sat by the bed- 
side. The doctor exchanged a few words 
with her in a whisper, and then sent 
her to fetch fresh compresses. Going up 
to the bed, he bent over the patient, who 
suddenly awoke and opened his eyes, appa- 
rently in possession of full consciousness. 

** How do you feel yourself, my dear 
sir ?" asked the little doctor, in a very 
gentle tone. 

" Pretty well, thank you," replied the 
sick man, whose roving eyes seemed to be 
seeking something. ** What has been the 
matter with me ?" 

"You have been badly wounded, but 
make your mind easy ; I will do all that 
can be done. You are in good hands." 

Max, having searched the whole room 
without finding what he sought, now turned 
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his attention to the speaker, and calmly- 
surveyed him, 

" A colleague, I presume ?" said he 
" Whom have I the honour — — " 

"My name is Berndt," replied his 
brother practitioner. "His Excellency 
the Governor, who has shown the greatest 
sympathy for you during your illness, 
would have sent his own physician. My 

distinguished friend. Dr. , is, however, 

unfortunately indisposed himself, so I, as 
his assistant, have undertaken the case. 
But you must not talk, nor, above all, move; 
answer my questions by signs if you find it 
difficult to speak. You are low and ex- 
hausted, and require the utmost -' 

He stopped aghast, for the condemned 
man, having pulled himself together with ? 
vigorous jerk, sat bolt upright, and asker 
in a voice which was anything but faint : 
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" What has become of my nurse ? She 
used to stay with me always." 

" Fraulein Moser, do you mean ? She 
has gone to get a little rest, after having 
watched by your bedside all night. You 
have indeed been nursed with devoted care. 
That young lady is an angel of mercy." 

"Mercy?" repeated Max, with protracted 
emphasis. "Yes, as you say, a too intimate 
acquaintance with the pavement of your 
agreeable town has thrown me on the mercy 
of mankind. Confounded misuse of paving- 
stones to shy them at people*s heads." 

" Do not excite yourself, my dear col- 
league," implored Dr. Bemdt, gently. "No 
agitation, I beg. Quiet, rest, and the 
greatest caution! But now that you are 
yourself again, is there no wish, no desire 
you would like to express ?" 

His face said plainly thait he expected 
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nothing less than a last will or dying 
bequest. 

Ignoring such subjects, however, the 
patient replied with perfect equanimity : 

" Certainly, I have the most pressing 
wish and desire for something to eat." 

" To eat !" asked the doctor, in surprise. 
** To eat ! Well, if you like, we may try a 
little beef-tea." 

'' A little won't do," said Max. " I shall 
want a great deal ; but I think I would 
rather have something a trifle more sub- 
stantial than beef-tea. A steak, now — in 
fact, I could eat two." 

" Dear, dear, dear !" exclaimed the little 
Esculapius, laying his fingers on the sick 
man's pulse, for he began to think his 
patient was delirious. But Max drew away 
his hand impatiently. 

" Don't make such a fuss about that 
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crack in my head-piece. It will be well in 
a week. I know my constitution." 

Dr. Berndt looked with commiseration 
at this poor deluded creature who had so 
little knowledge of his situation. 

"You mistake your condition, my friend. 
You are very ill, notwithstanding this 
flicker of vitality. You have lain two 
whole days prostrated by a violent fever." 

** That is no reason why I should not 
feel very well on the third, when the fever 
has left me. Flicker of vitality ! Do you 
really imagine I am in danger ?" 

** I do not imagine it — it is a fact," said 
Dr. Berndt, a little piqued. " Seriously, I 
fear '' 

" You need not fear anything at all," in- 
terrupted Max. " I have not the smallest 
intention of going over to the majority at 
present. But now, have the goodness to 
tell me exactly how I have been treated." 
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This clinging to life, so bluntly expressed 
by a patient on whom he had passed 
sentence of death without recall, seemed to 
disconcert the doctor extremely. He was 
silent, and looked flustered. It was only 
when the question was reiterated in a 
louder key, and with audible impatience, 
that he vouchsafed the desired details, and 
related, with much self-complacency, the 
various measures he had adopted to rescue 
the sick man from the jaws of death. 

Max listened rather disdainfully. 

** My respected colleague, you might 
have done better," said he, in his rough, 
outspoken way. ** I don't approve of 
violent remedies. I never have recourse 
to them in slight cases, but let Nature act, ^. -, 
doing what I can to assist her." 

** But this was not a slight case," crieclj^^d 
the little doctor, who, in spijte of his miW^^d 
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temper, was beginning to get angry. ** I tell 
you, your condition was a most precarious 
one. It is so still, indeed, as you will find 
when this momentary excitement is over," 

** And I tell you that I am doing very 
well," cried Max, still louder ; ** and that 
there is not the smallest prospect of any 
danger. I am a decided opponent of this 
method of treatment. I consider it useless, 
injurious even. You may thank God that 
my robust constitution has held out under 
these experiments, otherwise you would 
have had the death of a brother practitioner 
on your conscience." 

Dr. Berndt grew purple with indignation. 

" I follow the method of my friend, Dn 
, Professor of Therapeutics, and con- 
sulting-physician to his Excellency. The 
professor is one of our first authorities. 
He holds a most important position at the 
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University here, and his system is attended 
with marvellous success." 

The little doctor raised his mild voice to 
as loud and shrill a pitch as possible, but 
in vain, for Max with his strong lungs 
quite overpowered him. 

** I don't care a rap for the Professor of 
Therapeutics. We have far greater autho- 
rities at our University of Z , and our 

success is infinitely more marvellous. But 
we do not cling to tradition and routine, 
like you gentlemen here in this patriarchal 
R ." 

Hereupon the two medical men fell into 
a professional dispute, which grew so 
violent that Frau Christine hurried in from 
the next room, in alarm. But, on crossing 
the threshold, she stopped, petrified with 
astonishment at the sight which met her 
view. Dr. Brunnow, who, according to all 
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rule and precedent, should have lain 
calmly on his death-bed, sat upright, gesti- 
culating, and pouring forth volley after 
volley of argument on his colleague, raking 
him with the fire of his proofs and refuta- 
tions ; while the colleague himself, who, 
ten minutes before, had, as it were, stolen 
into the room on tiptoe, so fearful was he 
of disturbing the dying man, now stood 
before his patient in a state of violent ex- 
citement, and fought with both arms in the 
air, whilst he in vain sought to stem that 
torrent of speech and put in a word in his 
turn. Failing altogether in this, he seized 
his hat at last in a rage, and cried : 

** If you know everything so much better 
than any one else, treat yourself in future, if 
you please. I shall let the Governor know 
your precise state, and shall at the same 
time tell his Excellency that I have never 

36—2 
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yet met with such a patient — a man who 
yesterday lay at death's door, and who to 
day flings the grossest insults at me and at 
the whole body of the faculty here. You 
are right, sir. Such a constitution as yours 
is unique. You put every diagnosis to 
shame. I wish you a good-morning." 

So saying, he left the room tempestu- 
ously. Frau Christine, who had not un-^ 
derstood a word of the business, starecL 
after him in astonishment, and then went 
up to the invalid for an explanation. 

** Goodness me, what is the matter ? 
What has happened ? The doctor is run- 
ning away in a perfect fury, and you " 

** Let him run," said Max, leaning back 
composedly. ** That man and brother is 
bent on making of me a candidate for 
heaven. He has very nearly killed me 
with his stupid proceedings. Now I will 
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take my treatment into my own hands, and 
set about it at once, too. Dear Frau Chris- 
tine, I do beg of you, in the most earnest 
and affectionate manner, bring me some- 
thing to eat" 

It might be about an hour later that 
Agnes Moser, after a short interval of 
rest, of which she stood but too much in 
need, prepared again to take her place by 
the bedside whence during the last few 
days she had hardly stirred. Meanwhile 
Dr. Brunnow had followed out his own 
prescription with an exactitude which left 
nothing to be desired, much to the delight 
of Frau Christine, who thought the doctor 
showed great discernment in his mode of 
treatment. But in vain did she preach to 
him to try and get a little sleep. Max de- 
clared that he did not want to sleep, and 
occupied himself exclusively with watching 
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the door through which Agnes must enter. 
When in the short space of a quarter of an 
hour he presumed to ask three times when 
his nurse was, and what she could be doing, 
Christine grew somewhat irritated, Sh( 



looked the patient sternly in the face, an c \ 
said, without any beating about the bush : 

"What's all this that is going on h r — — ^ . 
tween you and Fraulein Agnes, Doctor -? 
There is something underneath, somethinr^ .m% 
hidden ; I have seen that a long while." 

Max preferred to make no answer ; bL_-^nit 
this availed him little. The housekeep^^ er 
went on, in her blunt, straightforward wai 

'* Don't trouble yourself to try and i] 
pose on me. I have not been in and oi^^ut 
of this room all these days for nothin_ g^ 
Do you think I have not seen how tlr/He 
poor child has been fretting, and the chan^^e 
that came over you whenever Agnes we. Tit 
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near you ? I know all about it, I assure 
you ; you won't deceive me." 

" Frau Christine, what a wonderfully wise 
woman you are !" said the young doctor, 
"You sit there and tell me things which 
three days ago I did not so much as guess 
at, and of which Fraulein Agnes is now as 
ignorant as I was. But, unfortunately, you 
are right. Nemesis has overtaken me. I 
am hopelessly, head over ears, in love." 

Christine nodded. ** I have known that 
ever so long. But what is to come of it ? 
I have not worried myself much about the 
matter so far, because Dr. Berndt made so 
sure you were going to die, and that would 
have ended everything ; but now it seems 
there is no likelihood of your popping off 
at present " 

" No likelihood at all," interpolated the 
patient. 
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" Well, then, I should like to ask what 
is to become of you and my young lady ?" 

'' What is to become of us ? Why, a 
married couple, to be sure. What else 
should become of us ?" 

Contrary to Max's expectation, Frau 
Christine did not appear shocked or horri- 
fied at this answer. Though a Catholic 
herself, she was the widow of a Protestant, 
and during the course of her married life 
she had imbibed many heretical notions ; 
among these figured a strong dislike to 
convents and the conventual system. The 
girl's determination to withdraw from the 
world had never found favour in her sight ; 
in her opinion, a myrtle-wreath would 
become her young mistress far better than 
a nun's veil. She was far, therefore, from 
disapproving of the scheme so boldly pro- 
posed by Dr. Brunnow, who had taken 
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her fancy from the first. Nevertheless, she 
shook her head gravely : 

** There will never be any question of 
that. Have you forgotten that Fraulein 
Agnes is going into a convent ?** 

** Oh, that plan will come to nothing," 
decided Max. ** She is not in yet, and I 
will take care she does not go in. But — 
this is most important — you must not tell 
your young lady that I am better, nor say 
a word to her about my discussion with the 
doctor, and the excellent appetite I have 
since developed. I will tell her all that 
myself." 

Christine looked rather startled at re- 
ceiving these instructions. 

" Doctor, you will not be so unscrupu- 
lous as to go and act a part with that poor 
child T she asked. 

** I am horribly unscrupulous in such 
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matters," declared the doctor, with sweet, 
equable frankness. ** Besides, all I ask of 
you is to keep silence until I have spoken 
to Fraulein Agnes. We'll settle the rest 
afterwards." 

The required promise could not be given^ 
for at this juncture Agnes came in. She 
did, indeed, look very pale, and the anxious 
inquiring look she turned on Christine told 
her utter despondency. With a noiseless 
step she went up to the sick man's bed, 
and, bending over him, asked in a trembling 
voice how he felt. 

That prudent youth. Dr. Brunnow, took 
good care not to display the fine animation 
which his late medical discussion had called 
forth in a manner surprising as it was satis- 
factory. He thought fit, by way of answer, 
feebly to hold out his hand to the young 
girl. Max was well aware that in his sup- 
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posed danger he had a most powerful ally, 
and as, according to his own confession, he 
was horribly unscrupulous, he did not hesi- 
tate an instant to take advantage of the 
situation. 

Frau Christine thought he was acting 
abominably, but she was too well disposed 
towards the secret design which prompted 
this abominable conduct to rise in open 
revolt against it. She merely reported, 
therefore, that Dr. Berndt had called, but 
had left no new instructions, and seized the 
first opportunity of hurrying from the room 
and leaving the young people together. 

Agnes had re-assumed her functions as 
nurse. 

" Take your medicine now," she begged. 
" Dr. Berndt directed me to give it regu- 
larly. He only wrote this new prescription 
yesterday evening." 
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" Dr. Berndt gives me up for lost," re- 
plied Max ; "so it is quite useless for me 
to take his physic." 

** No, no ; don't think that," entreated 
Agnes, soothingly, her anxious face belying 
her words. ** He only said that your ill- 
ness might take a dangerous turn " 

** I spoke to him myself this morning," 
interrupted the young doctor,' " and heard 
his sentence from his own lips. He be- 
lieves my wounds to be mortal." 

Agnes set down the medicine bottle, and 
hid her face in her hands. Presently he 
heard a half-stifled sob. 

** Agnes, would it grieve you if I were 
to die ?" 

The question came in a remarkably soft 
and tender tone from Dr. Brunnow's lips — 
mildness and tenderness not being among 
that gentleman's ordinary characteristics. 
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He received no answer, but the sobs grew 
louder, more passionate. Taking the girl's^ 
hands, he drew them gently from her face 
all deluged in tears, and went on: 

** I think I have betrayed so much to you,, 
that you need not hesitate to confess those 
tears are falling for me. It is only within 
the last few days, since I have been under 
your care, that I have known how matters 
really stood with me, or, may I say, with 
us both ?** 

The girl had sunk on her knees by the 
bedside and buried her face in the pillows. 
For all reply she wept more bitterly and 
despairingly than ever, but she offered no 
resistance when the sick man put his arm 
round her and drew her gently to him. 
And then followed a wonderful event — 
Max Brunnow, throwing overboard his. 
programme with its many clauses, launched 
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into a fervent, heart-stirring declaration of 
love, a declaration which had but one 
defect — in form and vivacity of expression 
it was such as no dying lips could have 
uttered. 

Poor Agnes was far too agitated to think 
of this ; and moreover Dr. Berndt had so 
impressed upon her the utter hopelessness 
of the case, that she dared not admit to 
herself even the possibility of recovery. 
She took the patient's animation for the 
excitement of fever, and truly believed that 
she was witnessing the last transient flicker 
of life's flame — the gleam which precedes 
its final extinction. 

** I shall never forget you," she sobbed. 
^* What in life I never should have owned 
to you, now in the presence of death I may 
confess — my love is endless, unspeakable ; 
it will reach beyond the grave. It is no 
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sin to think of a departed one, and to send 
messages on the wings of prayer — this I 
shall do daily, when the quiet convent 
walls have shut me in for ever." 

Earnest and touching as were her ac- 
cents, this confession hardly satisfied Max. 
He had not the smallest wish to be wor- 
shipped as a departed spirit, and commu- 
nications with the other world were by no 
means to his taste. 

** It would be so, in case of my death," 
he said ; '' but what if I should live, after 
all T Agnes raised her dark, tearful eyes, 
with an expression of the utmost per- 
plexity. She had evidently not thought 
of this. ** I believe that would not quite 
suit you," cried Max, resentfully. 

"Not suit me "i Oh, how can you say 
so ! Why," cried the young girl with a 
burst of feeling, " I would willingly give 
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my life to save yours, if that were pos- 
sible !" 

**You shall not be asked to give your 
life," declared Max, whose conscience 
smote him as he saw how true and deep 
was the poor girl's grief. "All you will 
have to give up is a foolish idea which 
would make us both miserable were you to 
cling to it. Agnes, you are mistaken in 
thinking my condition a hopeless one. I 
have, in fact, hardly been in danger at all ; 
and this morning any doubt as to my 
recovery has altogether disappeared. If 
I left you in error a quarter of an hour 
longer than was necessary, I did so because 
I was determined, at any cost, to obtain from 
you an avowal of your affection. As a 
convalescent, I well knew I should sigh for 
it in vain, but now you have spoken your 
confession, and I shall hold you to your 
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word. It will be quite useless to go back — 
to try and recall what you have said. You 
may refuse me a hundred times, it will 
make no difference. In spite of all and 
everything, you will be my wife." 

Agnes started up. " Never. You must 
not think of that. I have given myself to 
a religious life. I must return to the con- 
vent very shortly." 

** Not if I know it," answered the young 

doctor, stoutly. "The convent people have 
no voice in the matter. Happily, you are 
quite free as yet; you have taken no vows." 

" I have taken vows mentally, to myself. 
I have promised the abbess and my con- 
fessor, and this promise is as binding as an 
oath taken at the altar." 

" I have no objection whatever to your 
taking an oath before the altar," remarked 

Max, " but I must be present on the occa- 
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sion, and swear myself in at the same time, 
as is usual at nuptial ceremonies. If the 
lady abbess and our friend the confessor 
attempt to interfere, they will have to deal 
with me. I shall soon settle them. I'll 
make such a stir among the whole spiritual 
community, that '' 

** For Heaven's sake, do not be so 
violent !" implored the girl, with deep 
anxiety. "This excitement may be most 
hurtful, may be fatal to you. Do — do 
compose yourself, I entreat you !" 

"We two must come to a clear under- 
standing first," declared Dr. Brunnow, in 
his old dictatorial way. Then he poured 
forth on Agnes a torrent of argument, of 
reasons irrefutable, such as he had lately 
showered on his unfortunate colleague, 
proving to her, clear as day, that she was 
his betrothed now, and that, come what 
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might, she must one day be his wife, until the 
poor girl, quite bewildered and stupefied, 
began at last to think he was right, and the 
matter really stood as he put it. It would in- 
deed have required a more energetic nature 
than hers to offer effectual resistance here, 
when this moribund, of whom a last leave 
had just been taken, whose memory was to 
have been cherished beyond the grave, 
and with whom spiritual communion alone 
was henceforth to be held, suddenly rallied, 
made an unexpected sortie in the shape of 
a most earthly offer of marriage, and fairly 
took by storm the fortress which refused 
to capitulate. Agnes still wept, it is true, 
and still said no, no, it could never be, she 
would go back to the convent ; but when 
Max, unheeding this, took her in his arms 
and kissed her, she bore it with docility, 
and the young man himself seemed to en- 
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tertain no doubt whatever of his victory, 
for he murmured sotto voce, and drawing a 
long breath, ** Well, we have managed that 
business successfully, thanks to the re- 
markable stupidity of my worthy colleague. 
Blessings on the old blockhead!" 





CHAPTER VIII. 

aR. BRUNNOW was, unfortu- 
nately, soon to learn from expe- 
rience that the quality he vaunted 
in his colleague may, under given circum- 
stances, lead to serious complications. The 
day passed by quickly enough, and, in spite 
of all the excitement he had gone through, 
the patient found himself in such excellent 
case that even Agnes, in whose mind grave 
doubt had lingered, began to believe in the 
fact of his safety. 

Evening was drawing on apace, and it 
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was quite dusk out of doors when Agnes 
came in, carrying a carefully-shaded lamp, 
and informed Max that an elderly gentle- 
man, a certain Dr. Franz, had just arrived, 
and after inquiring minutely and with much 
interest as to the state of his, Dr. B run- 
now* s, health, had begged to be allowed to 
see him. He called, he said, at the request 
of a professional friend, and was anxious 
personally to convince himself of the well- 
being of the patient, to whom he sent a 
written message. 

Max took the card, on which a few words 
were pencilled. 

** Dr. Franz ? I suppose my respected 
colleague cannot get over this morning's 
astounding resurrection, and means to have 
an official report of the case drawn up in 
due form. I will give the gentleman " 

Suddenly he stopped. As his eye fell 
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on the handwriting, he started violently, 
and an expression of alarm came over his 
features, while his fingers closed convul- 
sively on the card. Agnes, who had raised 
the lamp-shade to enable him to read it, 
was struck by the change in him. 

** What is it, dear ?" she asked. ** Do 
you know this Dr. Franz ?" 

In spite of the convent education, they 
had got as far as this caressing little epithet 
' dear * in the course of the day. 

"Yes, I have known him some time," 
said Max, collecting himself with an effort 
— try as he would, however, he could not 
speak with quite his wonted steadiness. ** I 
will see him, certainly, at once ; and do me 
a favour, Agnes. Leave us together while 
he is here, and take care that we are not 
disturbed." 

Agnes looked a little puzzled. Max had 
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hardly let her stir from his side during the 
day, and now he was sending her from him. 
Fortunately, the light was too subdued for 
her to notice the young man's suppressed 
agitation ; she quieted herself with the 
thought that, no doubt, a medical consulta- 
tion was to be held, and went away to tell 
the new-comer he was expected. 

The stranger, a grey-haired man of meagre 
form and stooping gait, at once obeyed the 
summons. On entering, he closed the door 
of the sick-room quickly behind him, and 
hurried up to the invalid, who had raised 
himself in his bed, and stretched out both 
hands to his visitor. 

** Father ! For God's sake, what brought 
you here ? How could you run such a 
risk ?'* 

For all answer. Dr. Rudolph Brunnow 
put his arm round his son's shoulders, and 
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scanned his features with a careful, anxious 
scrutiny. 

" You are better ? They told me so out- 
side. Thank God !" 

"But how did you hear of my accident?" 
questioned Max. *' You were not to have 
been told until it was all happily over. I 
did not want to cause you useless anxiety." 

*' I received a telegram from your doctor, 
yesterday. He communicated to me that 
you were badly wounded and in a critical 
condition. I was to hold myself prepared 
for the worst. An hour later I was on the 
road hither, and I reached this town by the 
next express." 

" A confounded old fool !" burst out 
Max, in a fury. '* Is it not enough that he 
has tormented me and all the people about 
me with this rubbish, that now he must 
bring you here, too ? If I could have guessed 
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it, this morning, I would have taken him to 
book in another fashion." 

Dr. Brunnow looked at his son in speech- 
less amazement. Then he heaved a deep- 
drawn sigh of relief. 

**Well, if you can fulminate in that 
manner, things cannot be so very bad, I 
fancy. I feared to find you in a very dif- 
ferent state. How was the danger so 
speedily averted ?" 

* * There never was any danger. A good 
deal of fever, a little weakness through loss 
of blood, that was all. But now tell me, 
father " 

'' By-and-by. I must look at this wound 
first myself," interrupted his father, still 
visibly agitated. ** I shall not be easy 
until I have satisfied myself with my own 
eyes." 

He took off the bandage, and began to 
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examine the appearance of the wound. 
During this investigation his brow cleared, 
and at length he said, with a little shake of 
the head : 

" You are right. The wound is deep, 
and may have produced some serious 
symptoms at first, but it is not one involving 
danger to life. I don't understand your 
surgeon." 

" Heaven have mercy on the patient who 
falls into his hands !" said Max, emphati- 
cally. ** But notwithstanding that unlucky 
telegram, I cannot think how you could 
resolve on coming to this place. You know 
that you are under a ban — that the old sen- 
tence is still in force. Directly they recog- 
nise you, you will be arrested, and im- 
prisoned in the citadel again." 

'• Do not make yourself uneasy," replied 
his father. ** There is no fear whatever of 
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discovery. I am staying at an inn in one 
of the suburbs under an assumed name ; 
besides, I am quite a stranger to this town. 
No one here is personally acquainted with 
me except . . . ." — a cloud came over his 
face — ** except the Governor, and it is not 
likely I shall meet him. We have both of 
us good reasons to avoid each other/* 

" No matter ; with every hour you spend 
here, you are incurring fresh risk to your 
freedom, your life. Did not you think of 
all this when you undertook the journey ?" 

*' No," returned Brunnow, his voice 
faltering with deep emotion. ** I heard that 
my only son lay at death's door, and I said 
to myself that, as a professional man, I 
might possibly find a way to save him. I 
had no time to think of anything else." 

Max clasped his father's hand tightly, and 
tears glistened in his eyes, as he answered : 
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** I did not think you set so much value 
on my Hfe, father. Forgive me if I have 
sometimes doubted your affection for me. I 
have not deserved that you should sacrifice 
yourself in this way. I have caused you 
worry and care enough with my obstinacy, 
which has long refused to bend to any 
authority." 

His father stopped him. 

*' Let that be, Max," said he, with a 
wave of the hand. **We will forget all 
that has come between us hitherto. The 
terrible anxiety of the last four-and-twenty 
hours has taught me what it would be to 
lose the one source of happiness, the one 
hope which remains to me in life. Do not 
accuse yourself. I, too, have been unjust. 
I have never been willing to understand 
that your nature is so differently constituted 
to mine, you cannot think on all points as 
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I do. But I trust this hour will have 
shown you what you are to your father, in 
spite of any little misunderstandings. Only 
get strong again, then all will be well." 

He stooped, and pressed his lips to 
his son's forehead — a mark of tenderness 
which jiad long been out of use between 
them. Since his childhood, Max had re- 
ceived no such caress from his father ; he 
responded to it with the heartiest warmth. 

'' You shall not have to complain of your 
stubborn son, the ' realist,' again," he said 
in a low voice. ** I shall never forget, 
father, all that you have risked in my be- 
half But now, promise me to leave again 
at once. You have convinced yourself that 
I am in no sort of danger. A real peril, 
however, exists for you so long as you are 
on this side the border. I entreat you 
once again, return as quickly as possible." 
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" I will start to-morrow morning," de- 
clared Brunnow ; **but I shall come up 
again early to see you before I go. No 
remonstrances, Max. Do not distress 
yourself with needless anxiety. I tell you, 
discovery is out of the question. But now 
I will leave you. You are greatly in want 
of rest, and have had far more excitement 
than is good for you in your condition." 

" Bah ! it won't do me any harm. I 
have a first-rate constitution," replied Max, 
reflecting that he had that day gone through 
a lively professional skirmish and a be- 
trothal without detriment to his health. 
He preferred, however, to say nothing to 
his father of his love-afiairs for the present, 
so he chose another topic. 

** You must have been not a little sur- 
prised to have to come and look me up 
here at the Government-house T 
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" That I certainly was ; and the name of 
Councillor Moser, who, as I hear, is an 
official connected with the Chancellery, 
was quite unfamiliar to me. I suppose you 
have made the gentleman's acquaintance 
during your stay here, and have come to 
be on friendly terms with him." 

" Well, I can't say we are exactly on 
friendly terms," said his son, dryly. ** This 
Councillor is a splendid specimen of the 
loyal, orthodox type, the very ideal of a 
bureaucrat. He has a nervous attack 
whenever he hears the word * revolution ;* 
and on the first day of our acquaintance he 
closed his doors on me because I bear a 
name to which, in his opinion, the stigma 
of treason attaches." 

" We have the more cause for gratitude 
that, notwithstanding his prejudices, he has 
received you into his house. We are both 
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under a deep obligation to him. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot tender him my thanks in 
person " 

'* Don't think of such a thing, for Heaven s 
sake! He scents a rebel a mile off; and 
though he does not know you, his instinct 
of loyalty would infallibly warn him that a 
traitor was near at hand." 

** Max, do not speak in such a tone of 
the man who has accorded to you hospi- 
tality and attention," said Brunnow, re- 
provingly. **You are still the same old 
Max, I see. But it must be owned you 
have a stalwart frame and a robust consti- 
tution, which would astonish more expe- 
rienced people than this Esculapius of 
yours. Though the injury presents no 
actual danger, it is serious enough to 
deprive any ordinary patient of a fancy 
for conversation, and here are you in- 
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dulging in quips at the expense of your 
host !" 

Max thought to himself that he owed 
his welcome to that house to other in- 
fluences than the generosity of its master. 
He did not explain this, however; but with 
very natural anxiety again urged his father 
to go, and to use every possible precaution 
to ensure his safety. Dr. Brunnow, who 
himself saw that a longer stay in the sick- 
room must excite surprise, yielded to his 
son's wish. He took a hasty but affec 
tionate leave of the young man, and went. 

Passing through the apartments occupied 
by the Moser family, he was met in the 
outer anteroom by Councillor Moser him- 
self. That gentleman approached the 
stranger in his calm, solemn manner, and 
said inquiringly : 

'' Dr. Franz, I believe ?'* 
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Brunnow bowed assent. 

" That is my name ; and I probably 
have the pleasure of speaking to Coun- 
cillor Moser ?" 

" Precisely," replied that personage, with 
a stiff inclination of the head. ** My 
daughter tells me that you are a physician, 
and that you have called at Dr. Berndt's 
request. I should like to hear from you 
whether what the women say is correct. 
I am told that the patient's condition has 
greatly improved during the course of the 
day, and that there is now every hope of 
recovery. From what I gathered from 
your colleague this morning, I should say 
this is most unlikely — impossible, in fact." 

" All danger is indeed over," said the 
other. " I have no doubt whatever that 
Dr. Brunnow's life will be spared. He 
owes his safety, of course, in a great mea- 
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sure to the prompt succour and devoted 
care he has received In your house. You 
must have been put to great inconvenience 
on his account during the last few days." 

*'Yes, indeed, to very considerable in- 
convenience," sighed the Councillor, who 
hardly knew whether to rejoice or to feel 
wrathful that the dreaded catastrophe had 
been averted, that there was to be no death 
in the house, after all. It would be just as 
bad to read in the papers : ** The son of 
that Dr. Brunnow, whose name is so well 
known in connection with the late rebellion, 
has happily recovered from the effects of 
his severe injuries. He has throughout 
his illness been carefully tended at the 
house of Councillor Moser." 

Brunnow, for his part, regarded with looks 
full of interest this old gentleman who ap- 
peared so perplexed and concerned. Know- 
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ing nothing of Agnes s independent action, 
he attributed the kind treatment his son had 
experienced to the Councillor himself ; and, 
judging by the hints Max had given of his 
host's character, he saw in Moser a man who, 
in a moment of need, had risen superior to 
all personal considerations, and had mag- 
nanimously come to the rescue of a political 
enemy. 

" Dr. Brunnow," said he, speaking from 
the overflowing gratitude of a fathers 
heart — ** Dr. Brunnow will, I trust, soon be 
able himself to express to you his deep 
sense of your kindness ; in the meantime, 
allow me, as his old friend, to address you 
in his name. I — we thank you, sir — thank 
you most heartily for that which you have 
done." 

"It was a Christian duty," asserted the 
Councillor, agreeably flattered by these 
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words, which so plainly betokened real and 
deep emotion; **a duty I should in any 
case have fulfilled ; still it is gratifying to 
find that one's good offices are appreciated 
by those to whom they have been 
tendered." 

''Believe me, we appreciate them fully, 
thoroughly. We know all that a man in 
your position, and holding your opinions, 
must have had to combat in the exercise of 
your charity. You have acted with noble 
self-abnegation. " 

So saying, and carried away by his feel- 
ings, he held out his hand to the old 
gentleman. 

Poor Councillor Moser! That instinct 
of loyalty so vaunted by Max played him 
false at this moment. No inward voice 
warned him of his error as he took that 
attainted hand, and gave it a friendly 
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pressure. It was so pleasant to meet at 
length with some one who knew how pro- 
perly to estimate his conduct in this fatal 
business Agnes and Frau Christine be- 
haved as though it had all been a matter of 
course, but this stranger took a truer view 
of the case, and thereby at once gained for 
himself the Councillor's highest esteem. 

" Will you not come into the parlour for 
a few minutes ?" he said. " I shall be 
glad " 

** Thank you, no," answered Brunnow, 
remembering, rather late, that it would not 
do for him to show too marked an interest, 
or to be too demonstrative in his gratitude. 
" I cannot possibly stay longer — I have 
another professional visit to make. But I 
will come round to-morrow morning early 
to see the patient, if you will permit me." 

" With the greatest pleasure!" cried the 
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Councillor. " I shall be delighted to see 
you again, sir. Pray be careful. The 
passage is but imperfectly lighted." 

He had opened the door for his guest 
himself, but the latter stood irresolute. 

" Must I take the stairs to the right or 
the left in order to reach the entrance ? 
I came in hurriedly, and did not notice the 
way.'* 

** I will accompany you/' said Moser, 
courteously. "It is so easy to lose one's 
self among all these corridors and turnings 
when one is not well acquainted with them. 
I will take you as far as the main en- 
trance." 

Dr. Brunnow, who really could not have 
found his way alone, and for whom it was 
most undesirable to wander to and fro in 
these courts and galleries, accepted the 
offer, and they walked down the corridor 
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together. This corridor connected the side 
wing, in which Mr. Mosers apartments 
were situated, with the main building, and 
led direct to the great hall of the Castle. 
Here, on either side, were doors giving 
ingress to the Chancellery and the various 
bureaux, and here was the foot of the grand 
staircase, which led up to the Governor's 
private dwelling above. 

The two gentlemen had just stepped out 
of the dim corridor into the brightly- 
lighted hall, when Brunnow gave a great 
start and turned precipitately, almost as 
though he would have retraced his steps. 
It was too late. He and his companion 
stood close before the Governor. 

The Baron appeared to have only just 
arrived. His carriage was still before the 
door, and he himself was talking to the 
Superintendent of police, who was about to 
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take his leave. A cloud lay on Raven's 
brow, but it cleared a little as he caught 
sight of the Councillor. Interrupting the 
conversation in which he was engaged, he 
asked of the new-comer with evident 
interest : 

"Is this true, Councillor, that I hear 
from Berndt ? Young Dr. Brunnow is 
declared to be out of danger ? Coming 
after the previous unfavourable reports, I 
must say the news surprised me very 
much.'' 

" I am as much astonished as your 
Excellency," the Councillor assured him. 
" I could not believe it at first, but the 
statement has been confirmed to me in 
another quarter — by this gentleman here, 
Dr. Franz, a friend of the patient's, who 
has just left him." 

Raven turned to the stranger, who was 
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Standing a little aside, and whom he had 
not yet observed. The full light from the 
great chandelier fell on the tall, bent form. 
For a few seconds the Baron stood motion- 
less, rooted to the ground, while his eyes 
rested with a piercing gaze on the face 
before him. Then a sudden pallor over- 
spread his features, and he pressed his lips 
tightly together, as though to keep back the 
exclamation which sought to escape them. 

But Raven's discomposure was of short 
duration. Next minute his self-command 

had returned to him ; indeed, a movement 
on the Superintendent's part quickly re- 
called to his mind the fact that he was 
watched. He quietly waited until the 
Councillor had finished what he had to say, 
and then addressed himself to that gentle- 
man's companion. 

"It would be a pleasure to me to hear 
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you confirm so favourable an opinion," he 
said. " I had sent round my own 
physician to the patient, but, unfortunately, 
the doctor himself fell ill on the first day of 
the treatment, and had to abandon the case 
to his deputy. The bulletin I received 
from Dr. Berndt this morning was so vague 
that I think I must ask you to supplement 
it by a few details. Not here in the 
vestibule, of course. Will you come in 
with me for two or three minutes ?" 

Brunnow was less accustomed than the 
Baron to dissimulate his feelings ; and 
though he succeeded in controlling his 
voice and features generally, his eyes 
glowed with a look half of pain, half of 
enmity, as they rested on the speaker. 

** Does your Excellency take so strong 
an interest in this young doctor T he 
returned. 
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" Unquestionably. Both I and the Su- 
perintendent of police here" — Raven laid 
a slight but perceptible emphasis on the 
word, as he indicated the person named — 
** are under an obligation to him. You 
have probably heard how his accident 
came about. Having hastened to the 
assistance of this gentleman, some of whose 
officers had been injured, he was wounded 
while rendering to them medical aid. You 
will understand, therefore, that some de- 
tailed account of his condition will be very 
acceptable to me." 

Brunnow understood the hint. He saw 
the vigilant look in the eyes of the Super- 
intendent, who was listening with quiet 
and, apparently, merely casual attention to 
the short dialogue, keeping a sharp watch 
on the Baron and himself the while. He 
understood all the danger of his position ; 
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still he hesitated a moment, struggling, as 
it were, with himself. 

" I am at your service," he said at 

length, laconically. 

" Will you come with me, then ?" 

Raven turned, and took leave of the 
other gentlemen briefly ; then with the 
doctor he mounted the stairs which led to 
his own private apartments. 

" Who is that gentleman, may I ask ?" 
said the Superintendent, looking after the 
pair as they disappeared from view. 

" A most agreeable person," replied the 
Councillor, with an important air ; ** a col- 
league of Dr. Brunnow's, and a very near 
friend, I should suppose, for he seems to 
take a great interest in him." 

" Oh, oh, a friend of Dr. Brunnow*s ! I 
thought the young man had no friends or 
acquaintances here, now that Assessor 
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Winterfeld has left. Has the gentleman — 
Dr. Franz, I think you said — paid frequent 
visits to the patient ?" 

" No ; he came to-day for the first time, 
but he is to call again to-morrow. I must 
say he thanked me most warmly for my 
disinterested kindness, and alluded in very 
delicate terms to the embarrassments which 
the presence — the involuntary presence, it 
is true — of the young man in my house 
must have brought upon me. An instance 
of the noblest self-abnegation, he styled 
my conduct in this matter. An exceed- 
ingly agreeable person, and a clever doctor 
too ; I could see that at a glance. My 
instinct in such matters rarely deceives 
me. 

"That I can well believe," returned the 
Superintendent, about whose lips there 
played a smile half derisive, half pitying. 
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" This exceedingly agreeable person seems 
to have found as prompt favour in the 
Governor's eyes as in yours. It is not the 
Baron's way, in general, to introduce a 
complete stranger to his private apart- 
ments in this unceremonious manner. 
Perhaps he was not sorry to withdraw this 
Dr. Franz from my society." 

'* Why should he wish that ?" asked the 
Councillor, unsuspiciously. " His Excel- 
lency merely desires to obtain some reliable 
information as to Dr. Brunnow s state." 

** Of course ; and I have no doubt such 
information will be amply afforded him. 
Good evening, Councillor. Don't push the 
abnegation business too far. They may 
be asking too much of you one of these 
days." 

With this piece of advice the Superin- 
tendent went off, and the Councillor, to 
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whom his words were as Greek, shook his 
head with dignified gravity at the other's 
light speech ; then, secure beneath the aegis 
of his infallible instinct, he returned to his 
own dwelling. 

The Governor and his companion had 
meanwhile reached the uppier story, and 
entered the formers apartments. Raven 
impatiently signed to the servants to with- 
draw, gave brief orders that he was on no 
pretext to be disturbed, and shut himself 
in his study with B run now. 

As yet, no word had been exchanged 
between them, and even now that they 
were quite alone, silence still reigned for a 
minute or two. It almost seemed as though 
each shrank from speaking the first word. 
After an interval of more than twenty 
years, the former friends stood face to face. 
In the old days they had been adolescents, 
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fired with all the enthusiasm, replete with 
the vigour of youth ; now they met as men 
who since that time had severally lived 
through half a generation — the one still in 
the prime of strength and manhood, with 
the tall commanding figure and proud bear- 
ing which bespeak the habit of authority, 
his thick dark hair showing no silver 
threads, his stern rigid countenance no 
mark of age — and, as a contrast, the other ! 
Barely a year his companion's senior, and 
yet to all appearances an old man, with the 
grey head and stooping form of advanced 
years, and a face deeply lined with the fur- 
rows of care and suffering. In the eyes alone 
there sparkled a gleam of the old fire, the 
last lingering trace of a long-bygone time. 

" Rudolph !" said the Baron, at length. 
His tone betrayed mighty, well-nigh uncon- 
trollable emotion, and he moved forward 
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as though he would have approached his 
old friend ; but the latter drew back, and 
asked in an icy tone : 

** What may your Excellency wish of me ?" 

Raven frowned. " Why such words be- 
tween us ? Will you not recognise me ? I 
knew you at once, by your eyes. You are 
still the same man, though altered in much, 
in almost everything." His look travelled 
slowly over Brunnow's face and figure as 
he spoke. The other smiled a smile of 
intense bitterness. 

** I have grown old before my time. A 
man does not wear well in exile, when each 
day is spent in battling with the petty cares 
and miseries of life. Baron von Raven 
has come better through the fight. Such 
pitiful grievances do not attain to the 
height on which your Excellency stands." 

" Once more I beg of you to drop this 
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tone, Rudolph," said the Baron, earnestly. 
" I know all that lies between us, and I 
have no thought of seeking a reconciliation 
which I feel to be impossible. We are 
foes now — so be it ; but it is a paltry ven- 
geance on your part to insist with such 
scornful emphasis on a title to which I 
attach as little importance as you yourself 
can do. However we may stand towards 
each other, to you I must still be Arno 
Raven. Call me by the name which has 
been familiar to you." 

Brunnow stood silent, with a moody, 
downcast look. 

*' I can divine what has brought you 
hither," went on Raven ; " but even such a 
motive hardly excuses the temerity of the 
step. You are fully aware of the risk you 
run on this side the border, and your son 
is out of danger." 
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" But yesterday I believed him to be on 
his death-bed. My own safety could not 
be thought of at such a time. I felt I 
must hasten to him at all hazards.** 

The Baron made no reply to this ; per- 
haps he told himself that in a like case he 
would not have acted differently. 

" You understand why I insisted on your 
coming with me,** he continued, after a 
pause. "There were witnesses to our 
meeting. The Superintendent of police 
had his eye upon us. I almost think some 
suspicion was already dawning in his mind. 
It was necessary to crush this in the bud ; 
and a lengthened interview with me will 
serve you as a sort of guarantee.** 

"No doubt ; it would naturally be sup- 
posed that the Governor of R would 

at once give over any suspicious person 
into the hands of the police. I was 
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prepared for that when you recognised 



me." 



** Moderate your tone, Rudolph/' said 
Raven, warningly ; but the other went on 
unmoved : 

" And I really do not know to what 
caprice I owe my rescue. But to be 
candid, Arno, I had a longing to meet you 
once more face to face, else I would rather 
have given myself up to that man's myr- 
midons than have followed you." 

Raven bit his lip. 

** Since our parting you have so boldly 
and openly proclaimed yourself my enemy 
that I ought to have been prepared for 
some such attitude on your part. You will 
remember, however, that in our young days 
I never submitted to an insult, and in the 
course of years my temper has not grown 
more enduring in this respect. So do not 
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misuse your temporary advantages, or forget 
that your position bars me from seeking 
satisfaction. Let me, at least, feel that I 
may continue to address you without loss 
of dignity." 

These words made little or no impression 
on Brunnow. His manner was, if possible, 
more hostile than before, as he replied: 

'' I see you have not unlearned the tone 
of command. I remember it of old. Even 
in those days the man who sought to rise in 
revolt against your will yielded in the end, 
cowed by that sovereign mien. As for me, 
though truly mine is no slavish nature, I 
gave myself up to you body and soul. I 
worshipped you with a blind worship ; I 
followed whithersoever you led, for the 
goal before you must, I thought, be the 
highest and best — until one day my idol 
crumbled to dust, fell shattered to the 
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ground. Do not try to exercise the old 
power over me. I bent to you only while 
I believed in you. That is over and past 
long ago ; but you, in whom ambition has 
ever usurped the place of a heart, you little 
guess all that I lost when that faith went 
from me." 

A long oppressive pause ensued. Raven 
had turned away, and stood some minutes 
in silence. At length he said : 

** If once you loved me, you hate me 
now all the more intensely." 

" True," was the short, energetic reply. 

" I have proofs of it," continued Raven. 
" But a short time ago I was marvelling 
how one of my youngest subalterns had 
found courage to hurl insults at me openly, 
in the face of all the world. I forgot that 
he had been in your school. Of course! 
Winterfeld was staying at your house ; he 
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IS your son*s friend and yours. Well, he 
has shown himself an apt scholar. The 
thrusts he essays against me betray the 
master who instructed him." 

*' You are mistaken. George Winterfeld 
is displaying his own powers — admirable 
powers, certainly, which astonish myself. 
He kept his secret from me, as from others, 
and the book, which he forwarded to me 
two days ago, took me altogether by sur- 
prise. But I do not deny that my heart 

endorses every word that stands in it, and 
there are thousands who will agree with 
me. Beware, Arno ! He is the first who 
ventures to defy the omnipotent Baron von 
Raven ; this is the first storm menacing 
your high estate. Others will follow in its 
wake, and they will shake and undermine 
the ground on which you stand, until it 
trembles and yawns beneath your feet, and 
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you will sink to depths great as the height 
to which you have risen." 

'* You think so ?" asked the Baron, dis- 
dainfully. '' You should know me better. 
I may be overthrown, and in my fall mor- 
tally injure myself and crush others. To 
sink would in this case imply a craven 
surrender, and that is not in my nature. 
Besides, we have not reached that point yet. 
I know all the enmities which this attack 
will let loose upon me ; my foes have long 
waited for some such occasion ; but they 
shall not taste the triumph of seeing me 
abandon a position which I have so long 
maintained and will never voluntarily quit. 
Men do not readily forgive success such as 
I have achieved." 

** It was dearly bought," said Brunnow, 
coldly. " You paid for it with your 
honour." 
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" Rudolph !" thundered the Baron, with 
terrible vehemence. 

'' With your honour, I repeat it. Must 
I remind you of the day when our associa- 
tion was betrayed, our papers seized, our- 
selves arrested and cast into prison "i Must 
I name to you the traitor to whom we 
owed all this, and who was arrested with 
us, merely as a matter of form ? I and the 
others were put on our trial, and sentenced 
to long years of captivity, from which fate 
a foolhardy escape alone delivered me. 
After a short imprisonment that traitor was 
set at liberty, no charge being preferred 
against him. Weathering the storm which 
cost his friends and fellow-thinkers their 
freedom and their means of existence, Arno 
Raven emerged from it as the secretary, 
the familiar, the future son-in-law of the 
Minister in power, and commenced his 
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brilliant career in the service of the cause 
he had sworn to combat with all his 
strength. That was the end of our dreams 
of liberty, of all our youthful hopes and 
illusions." 

Every drop of blood had receded from 
the Baron's face. His breast heaved with 
a short, quick, panting movement, and his 
hands were clenched convulsively. 

"And if I tell you now that this so- 
called treachery was nothing more than an 
imprudent act, an unhappy error of judg- 
ment for which I have bitterly, cruelly 
atoned "i If I tell you that you yourselves, 
with your over-hasty condemnation, your 
mad distrust, drove me into the ranks of 
your enemies ?" 

" I make answer that you have forfeited 
all claim to be believed." 

*' Do not provoke me further, Rudolph," 
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panted Raven. " You know that I would 
have borne so much from no other man. I 
have given you my word, and you must 
believe me." 

" No, Arno." Brunnow*s voice was hard 
and contemptuous. '* Had you at the time 
I was pining in prison, when I could not 
understand, would not understand, that you 
had been the traitor — had you then stepped 
before me and spoken as you have spoken 
now, your word would have had more 
weight with me than the testimony of the 
whole world, than the clearest, most con- 
vincing proofs. The two decades which 
lie between now and then have taught me 
another lesson. Baron von Raven, whose 
name heads the list of the enemies and 
persecutors of that cause to which he once 
consecrated his life; the Governor of 
R , whose iron despotic will sets all 
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justice, both abstract and legal, at defiance, 
who but a few days since shot down the 
people in whose ranks he once stood — this 
man I utterly decline to believe." 

He at whom these crushing accusations 
were hurled stood sombre and silent, his 
eyes fixed on the ground, his features work- 
ing with some strong emotion ; but whether 
it were shame, anger, or grief which moved 
him, who should say ? As Brunnow spoke 
the last words, however, he suddenly drew 
himself up to his full height, and his eyes 
flashed with the old haughty, unbending 
spirit, as he answered in a harsh tone : 

'* It is useless, then, to waste another 
word on the subject. My explanations 
had reference to that first catastrophe 
alone. You decline to hear them — well 
and good, there is an end of the matter. 
What has come since then has come by 
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my own deliberate choice and resolution. 
How I may have been driven to make 
such a choice need not be considered now. 
I allege no attenuating circumstances ; 
enough, I have acted of my own free will, 
and I am ready to answer for my deeds 
and their consequences. Since the day 
when that great gap opened between us, 
our ways have lain so far apart that it 
would be useless now for us to attempt to 
understand the current which has borne us 
on. What can an idealist conceive of 
ambition and the desire for power } 
Perhaps to you it may appear as the germ 
of a crime, for the very idea of it is based 
on the subjection of others. I was not 
created to linger out my life in exile, to 
console myself for all my shipwrecked 
hopes and wasted energies with the 
thought that I had remained true to my 
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ideal. Condemn me if you will : I do not 
recognise you as my judge." 

No reply followed. After a moment's 
silence, Brunnow turned to go, still without 
speaking. Raven stepped before him, 
barring the way. 

**What does this mean?" asked the 
Doctor. "You have said it; we have 
done with each other ; any further word 
between us would be superfluous. Let 
me go." 

" Not yet ; we have to think of your 
safety. You will start at once on your 
return journey T 

" I shall not leave till to-morrow. I 
have promised my son to see him again." 

" This is a very unnecessary delay," said 
the Baron. " You have convinced yourself 
that, as regards your son's health, there is 
nothing now to fear ; danger will continue 
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to exist for you until you have re-crossed 
the frontier. An express leaves at mid- 
night. Remain here in my house until 
that hour, and then you shall be taken in 
my carriage to the station. Whatever 
suspicions may be abroad, no one will, in 
that case, venture to molest you." 

** And if, later on, it were found out that 
the Governor himself had helped a rebel 
and an escaped prisoner on his road T 

*'That is my business. I shall be well 
able to defend myself" 

** I thank you," said Brunnow, in a 
trenchant tone. ** I shall stay till to- 
morrow, and shall then go to the station 
without the cover of the Raven baronial 
livery. You will easily understand that I 
prefer even a possible risk to your pro- 
tection." 

'' Rudolph, be reasonable," warned the 
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Baron. "This unhappy obstinacy may 
cost you your freedom." 

'' What matters it to you } We are 
enemies, are we not ? more bitter enemies 
than ever from this hour. We shall hardly 
meet again in this life, but think of my 
words, Arno. As yet you stand secure on 
the giddy height to which you have 
climbed ; as yet you look dpwn disdainfully 
on the dangers now gathering around you. 
A day will come when the foundations, 
whereon your power rests, will rock and 
reel, when all the world will fail you, and 
then " — here Brunnow's bent form was 
drawn erect with a certain majesty — ** then 
you will see that it is of some worth to 
have kept one's faith in one's best hopes 
and inspirations. The testimony of my 
conscience has sustained me. You will 
have no stay, when the glittering edifice of 
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your ambition crashes to the ground. You 
have been false to yourself. Farewell." 

He turned and went. Raven stood, 
moody and motionless, looking after him. 

'' False to myself!" he repeated, in a low 
voice. '' Even so — he is right." 
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